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NEW WAY TEACH GEOGRAPHY 
AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER, Litt. D., Author of “Carpenter’s 
Geographical Readers” and “Readers of Industry and Commerce.” 


T= charm of a good story, the reality of personal experiences, and 
the vividness which “snap-shots” give to a narrative make this 
“Introduction to the Study of Geography” a distinctly individual and _ use- 
ful book. There is no gainsaying Frank G. Carpenter’s ability to briny 
far-away scenes vividly before the reader. Here, he takes the pupil on 
imaginative journeys to the children of the five great races of the world. 

Through these visits around the world the little pupil learns the simple, 
fundamental facts which form the basis of the regular study of geography. 
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The New Patriotism LIVING 


By C.-E. A. WINSLOW, Professor of Public 
Health, Yale University, and Curator of Public 


| 
In Educ ation’ Health, American Museum of Natural History. 

A text on Personal and Community Hygiene 
suited in subject matter and treatment for use i: 
upper grammar grades. 

mill be one of the themes taken up in the | ‘oiksihien ah bi 


The keynote of the book is health from the 
point of view of both the individual and 


Emphasis is placed on matters that make for 


aks | | good health and right living. 


| The questions for discussion and review are 
a uma () uca 100 the finest thing of the kind in any elemen- 
a tary text in hygiene. 


| As a preparation for citizenship the book is 
distinctly helpful. 
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Sto ry Illustrated 


in color 


Ste p S 32 cents 


The Latest Volume 
in the 


PROGRESSIVE ROAD 


READING SERIES 


In its power to catch the child’s attention, 
arouse his imagination, and hold his inter- 
est, this charming little volume admirably 
carries out the spirit of the series. It may 
be used as a by-path of approach to Book 
One or as accompanying material. ~The vo- 
cabulary is largely identical with Book One. 


The series now includes eight basal books, 
a Teachers Manual, Perception, Phrase, 
and Phonetic Element Cards. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


VALID REASONS 


FOR EXAMINING 


New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 


1. A word list derived from a comparative study | 


of all recent scientific spelling investigations, 


2. Definite study directions which make the book | 


self-teaching. 


3. A review system that insures mastery of the 
vocabulary. 


4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 


5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation» matter, including social and 
business letters. 


7. A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Successful Series 


Thousands of schools are using this year for the first time the series named below. 
These schools, added to the thousands already using books of the series, indicate 
that they are among the most successful books in their field. 


Bourne and Benton Histories 


Introductory American History 


History of the United States 


| Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


i—Language and Literature 


Two-book Series Three-book Series Series by Grades 


Manly-Bailey Lessons in English 


Ii—Composition and Grammar 


If you are not among those using these books, let us make you acquainted with them 
so that you may secure their introduction at the first opportunity. 


Boston New York 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Chicago Atlanta 
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HUNTING, CHASING AND FIGHTING GAMES AND A 
RATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BY GEORGE W. EHLER, C. E. 


[Consulting Expert in Physical Education, Recreation and Play; formerly Professor Physical Education in the 


University of Wisconsin. ] 


While communicable diseases have come largely 
under the control of medical science in recent 
years and the general death rate for the nation has 
been steadily decreasing, yet the actual span of life 
is not increasing. 

Many infants live a few years who formerly 
died in the first few months after birth. But—a 
decreasing percentage of adults are living beyond 
forty, the age of greatest productive value. In 
England and Wales the death rate is decreasing 
beyond forty as well as below it and the span of 
life is getting longer. 

Organic diseases—disease of heart, blood ves- 
gels, kidneys, nervous system—are increasing and 
have been for the last thirty-five years. Mortality 
from heart disease is now greater than from tuber- 
culosis, the deadliest of all diseases heretofore. 

These conditions point to a failure of the organs 
of vitality at the most critical period of maturity, 
to resist strains imposed by civilization in 
America. 

While the relation of activity to the develop- 
ment of the structure and function of the human 
organism always has been known to the scientist 
and even the layman, little consideration has been 
given in recent literature to the virtual disappear- 
ance of vigorous muscular activity from the lives 
of growing boys and girls, though much stress has 
been laid upon the revolution that the substitution 
of steam and electricity for muscle has made in 
the lives of men and women. 

Teachers and physicians are aware of the inac- 
tivity of the child in the schoolroom. It is taken 
for granted that he is fully active outside the 
school. 

Surveys in Ipswich, Mass., Providence, R. I., 
Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City show that on the average children out of 
school are occupied as follows: Working, 9% ; 
playing, 40% ; loafing, 44%. But the statement is 
made that about one-half of the “play” is mere 
fooling. In other words not more than two out 
of every five school children out of school are en- 
gaged in any activity that by any rational standard 
can be considered as worth while for the promo- 
tion of vigor and vitality. 

The hygienic or preventive aspect of this prob- 
lem seems to be receiving substantial consideration 
through widespread adoption of medical inspec- 
tion. 

Constructive educational measures have yet to 


be established. School physical education in most 
school systems has no real vital worth-while pro- 
gram that is solving this problem in any meas- 
urable degree. 

The program that serves these two great aims— 
(1) the development of organic power and 
(2) the socialization of the play impulses—will 
serve all subsidiary aims and require a content of 
activity that will provide for the fullest develop- 
ment of the entire organism and all its functions. 

In the adaptation of each species of animals to 
the conditions of life under which it has had to ex- 
ist, the living organism has come to consist of a 
combination of mechanisms operating in particular 
ways that have been most suitable for the adjust- 
ment of the species to its environment. The cat, 
for instance, has a mechanism for springing, 
climbing and clawing, and a stealthy, sly tem- 
perament adapted to lying in wait to catch its prey 
unawares. Its chief pleasures come from the per- 
formance of those particular activities for which 
its mechanism is adapted. The kitten in its kit- 
tenish activities plays only as it can,—in accor- 
dance with the nature and functions of its 
mechanism. Through those activities it develops 
into a mature cat. 

So with man. To get his food, to save his life, 
to construct shelter, to catch a mate, to escape his 
enemy, to protect and raise a family, to associate 
and live with his kind, to co-operate and fight and 
work with his group, successfully, has resulted in 
the selection and perpetuation of a group of 
mechanisms fitted to function through a wide 
range of ways most suitable to coping with those 
situations that nature imposed upon him. The 
whole mechanism—muscles, nerves,’ bones, vis- 
cera—is designed for the production and expendi- 
ture of tremendous amounts of energy and the 
performance of the many and complex movements 
involved in hunting, chasing, fleeing, fighting, 
building and their auxiliary activities. 

This mechanism and its functions were devel- 
oped through situations that were matters of life 
and death. They involved the whole gamut of 


pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow. Movement 


and feeling, motion and emotion, structure and 
function were inextricably spun together in the 
experience. 

Man’s greatest pleasure and deepest joys come 
from the experiences that are involved in the repe- 


The natural 


tition of these race-old activities. 
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play of his children follows faithfully these 
“action patterns” that have been woven into the 
very tissue of his being. Through the ages that 
have gone maturity has been wrought out of child- 
hood through these activities of running, jumping, 
climbing, throwing, striking,—organized in infinite 
combination in the traditional social fighting play 
of childhood and adolescence. 

These are the “natural” movements of man. 
Through them he was fashioned. They are as 
potent today as ever for the development of the 
highest and most efficient structure and function. 

Cannon and Crile have shown us that the human 
- mechanism in all its parts works to the best ad- 
vantage and with greatest value to its highest de- 
velopment when it is caused to react to situations 
most like those under which it was evolved. We 
thus have the support of the most recent 
physiology as well as psychology for the selection 
of the “natural” activities of man as the content 
of a rational curriculum designed to promote the 
development of physical and moral vitality. 

The physical training program in most cities 
has followed a traditional form, established nearly 
a century ago to meet certain conditions of the 
school environment that are characteristic of most 
schools even to this day, namely—the schoolroora 
with its fixed desks, a small fraction of time and 
untrained teachers. Formalized calisthenics or 
free exercises has been the only answer of most 
physical educators to this proposition. However, 
any other answer must take cognizance of these 
same conditions wherever they exist. A rational 
physical training must not demand conditions that 
cannot be provided. It will seek not only a bet- 
ter answer to the conditions named, but it will 
also endeavor to discover whether there may not 
be factors in the environment that have heretofore 
been unconsidered, the utilization of which may 
be found entirely feasible. It will also seek, by 
realizing the possibilities of present conditions to 
their full limit, to develop a public and an official 
sentiment that will bring in time the conditions 
necessary to the best interests of the children and 
therefore of the community and the nation. 

In the first place, so long as the schoolroom 
must be used (which should never be when a bet- 
ter place is available) the aim of the activities 
should be confined to the simplest and most im- 
portant that can be realized, i. e—the neutraliza- 
tion of schoolroom inactivity. This requires . the 
use of trunk bendings and twistings, thigh and leg 
flexions and vigorous arm movements, all related, 
not to so-called “educational” ends, but to the 
promotion of circulation, respiration and the en- 
ergizing of the nervous system. So far as possi- 
ble the movements will approximate the familiar 
movements of every-day life and play, but under 
the conditions the form must give precedence to 
the content and that must be determined absolutely 
by the purposes named. Whatever subsidiary aims 
can be accomplished without sacrificing the pri- 
mary ones, is permissible. 

The use of frequent “stretching” periods of 
one or two minutes is valuable supplementary work 
that is possible in any schoolroom. 
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It is entirely feasible in fair w 
these activities out of doors. 
bar except when the temperature js aici. a 
quick march to the yard, a dash around the build 
ing and back to the room—two minutes thys od 
worth ten minutes of typical free exercises. The 
regular period spent in the yard is worth inf 
more than the same time indoors. 

The recess can be utilized for the organization 
of certain simple but vigorous games. As a rule 
the school yard is too small to permit the activity 
of all the pupils at the same time. Dividing the 
school into groups of suitable size, each ‘ea “ 
separate period for recess, solves this difficulty 
Proper arrangement of the program of the class»: 
indoors will reduce to a minimum the annoyance 
from noise by the classes outdoors and after the 
novelty wears off the annoyance will disappear 
This is not ideal, but it is practical, and many prin- 
cipals and teachers have demonstrated its value. 

Additional opportunities can be provided by ys- 
ing fifteen to twenty minutes before school in the 
morning. Fifteen minutes ‘are always available 
at noon. After school thirty to ninety minutes 
can be had. 

Nine times out of ten the street or road pro- 
vides valuable additional outdoor space for track 
events and running games. Even in congested 
New York it has been found possible to divert 
traffic on some streets at certain hours, thus 
largely increasing the play area. 

The essential factors are organization and 


nitely 
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leadership. Every school ought to have a princi- § 


pal and one or more teachers who have the 


capacity for these. 


The activities should include among others the 
following :— 

Fall—Climbing (fences, trees, ladders), prison- 
ers’ base, hare and hounds, field hockey (or 
shinny), soccer-football, class “jumping.” 

Winter—Handball, volley ball, basket ball, 
skating, coasting, snowballing, class chinning. 

Spring—Dodgeball, longball, playground ball, 
baseball, tennis, track and field events, swimming, 
class running. 

These can all be organized for serial competi- 
tion that will ensure every pupil participating. 
There may be correlated with these the activities of 
the boy scouts, the girl scouts and the campfire 
girls, including week-end outings, hikes and camp- 
ing, summer tramps and camps, shooting with 
sling, bow and arrow and rifle. 

Associated with the conduct of these activities 
and the training and preparation for the contest are 
the opportunities for correlating worth-while 
courses in personal and public hygiene, ethics and 
morals. 

The organization of competition in connection 
with these game activities offers opportunity for 
correlation, promotion of interest, “influencing the 
environment.” 

A rational physical education aims at the de- 
velopment of organic and moral vitality—the most 
obvious unmet needs of American youth today for 
which physical activity offers the best remedy. 

Its content will be chiefly the natural instinctive 
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movements of man because these are in harmony 
with the normal functioning of the child’s mechan- 
ism and best adapted to secure the fullest devel- 
opment of its inherited capacities and powers. 

It will be more concerned with the possibilities 
than the obstacles of the school environment. In 
the “waste” minutes before school, at recess, noon 
time and after school it will find time, and in the 
neighborhood of most school buildings will dis- 
cover space, to accomplish much now considered 
impossible. 

It discards an obsolete pedagogy, conforms its 
methods to the nature and interest of the child and 
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seeks the development of “action patterns” that 
will function in the normal life of the child outside 
the school. 

By placing emphasis upon the organization and 
management of the pupils’ instinctive activities 
largely by themselves it puts a premium upon 
leadership rather than instruction by the teacher, 
upon the one hand, and promotes self-control, ini- 
tiative and co-operation by the pupils, on the other 
hand, a situation pregnant with educational values 
of large import to the development of a demo- 
cratic spirit, community esprit de corps and na- 
tional vitality and efficiency. 


The introduction of the phonograph into the school and the multiplication of records which 
sympathetically reproduce most of the great masterpieces remove the real bar to the develop- 
ment of appreciation for what is finest in music in every period of education. The teacher who 
might read a passage from literature impressively is helpless to present a variety of musical se- 
lections. Courses in musical appreciation based on the use of phonograph records are practic- 
able for every kind of school, from the little red schoolhouse to the college class. Hundreds of 
victrolas or other forms of phonographs and thousands of records have already been introduced 
into American schools.—A. Duncan Yocum, University of Pennsylvania. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN LOS ANGELES 


That which is uppermost in the thought of Los 
Angeles is the prospective coming of Dr. Ernest 
C. Moore to the presidency of the State Normal 
School. Mr. Moore was greatly beloved as super- 
intendent of schools in Los Angeles, where he won 
national fame for efficiency in progress. For the 
past two years he has been the leading attraction 
in the Summer School of the University of South- 
ern California with teachers of the Normal School 
among his most enthusiastic students. 

Dr. Jesse F. Millspaugh has built up a state nor- 
mal school without a superior materially, scholas- 
tically, or professionally, and he realizes that he 
will live longer and enjoy life more if he does not 
undertake the greater responsibility of developing 
a junior college out of the school of today as Dr. 
Moore will do. It was Dr. Millspaugh who di- 
rected the attention of the Los Angeles board to 
Dr. Moore upon the retirement of Mr. Foshay. 
The position was offered Dr. Millspaugh and the 
board was insistent upon his acceptance, but when 
he insistently declined this, accepted his recom- 
mendation of Dr. Moore. Their friendship has 
always been ardent and the present arrangement is 
eminently gratifying. 

Dr. Albert Shiels, superintendent, has been 
quietly winning his way in the city system. It is 
rather exceptional that a new man could keep 
practically the entire force in the office, in super- 
visorships, in principalships, without the slightest 
disturbance or disloyalty in spirit or deed. 

The very lively campaign for the election of the 
school board which was “on” while we were there 
in late April seemed to have no reference to the 
superintendent personally or professionally. He 


and his work appear to be accepted in school cir- 
cles and with the citizens as a whole. 

The biggest boom, educationally, is the new Los 
Angeles High School, which is to be one of the 
most costly and most modern public school build- 
ings in the country. The removal from the 
pinched school lot on a hill top in the heart of the 
city to a large acreage away from all possible con- 
gestion is as significant as the elegance of the 
building itself. Principal Housh has _ achieved 
great things in keeping the Los Angeles High 
School in the lead, while the Polytechnic, Manual 
Arts, Hollywood, Lincoln, Jefferson, and other 
famously successful schools have been booming. 

The great surprise to me this time was at the 
Lincoln High School, which is now complete and 
so different from every other high school plant in 
America as to challenge ardent admiration. It is 
on a lot of ten acres on the side of a steep hill. 
From the sidewalk up to the building, and up 
through building after building to the auditorium 
are one hundred and forty-six steps, from each of 
which one sees at the top a wonderful statue of 
Lincoln facing him. Nowhere can one see school 
landscape gardening quite so beautiful as on the 
terraces of this hillside. The beauty and grandeur 
of the plant would make “Lincoln” famous were 
there nothing but material béauty and grandeur. 

But there is a spirit more than equal to the 
materialistic features. It is the only six-year 
high school in the city. There are several senior 
high schools and junior high schools, but “Kere 
alone does one find twelve hundred boys and girls 
from the seventh to the twelfth grades. 

The first year the senior high had no welcome 
for the juniors. The distinction in dignity and 
prestige was as great as college upper class ever 
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had for freshmen. 
peared. 

Lincoln suffered somewhat in standing with the 
other high schools which had no junior attach- 
ment, but this year when Lincoln High won over 
the others in certain phases of field athletics, and 
went as city representatives to the state meet at the 
State University at Berkeley, Lincoln was taken 
into full fellowship. 

When Los Angeles was a little city and had but 

one high school the one principal was a woman, 
Miss Elizabeth Packard, but as the city and the 
school grew there came a time when it was thought 
to be a man’s job, and now Miss Packard is teacher 
of English in the Hollywood High School. But 
after several years, when the city has numerous 
high schools, this exceptional school has a woman 
at its head, a woman under whose inspiring lead- 
ership a thousand citizens gather every Monday 
vening in a great Parent-Teachers Association. 
Miss Ethel Percy Andrus’s name is already high 
among high school principals because of the 
achievements of Lincoln High. Not because she 
is a woman is she there, nor because she is a 
woman could they keep her from being there. We 
are living in an age in which achievement writes 
itself on honor’s roll regardless of traditions. 

I was especially interested in the perfection of 
the community service in the Amelia Street School 
under Miss Henderson’s leadership. 

We have often written of the work in this sec- 
tion of Los Angeles as developed in the Amelia 
Street, Utah Street and Castella Schools, but the 
work has always been carried on without any 


All that has entirely disap- 
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modern conveniences; now the Ameli 

School is equipped to the full and every a : 
is in charge of an expert who is as good as i 
that can be had by any high school. ” 

The community building is new, with the latest 
appointments for bathing, with the most approved 
lavatories, with cooking and sewing and wood 
working of the most approved patterns, and the 
Japanese, Chinese, Mexicans and thirty other na- 
tionalities and races, more or less, for five hours a 
day for five days in the week have as clean, as 
attractive, as luxurious appointments and as skil- 
ful teaching as any students get in the Lincoln or 
Jefferson Street or other high school. 

What Messrs. Moore and Francis started SO 
heroically Mr. Shiels is perfecting admirably. ; 
As always, Mark Keppel, county superintendent 
is high man in heroic leadership. No man of our 
acquaintance has had so many intricate problems 
to solve as has he. It is a great county, it is the 
leading county educationally in the United States 

Most of the great educational development has 
come while he has been county superintendent. 

There are now forty-seven high schools in the 
county, with an enrollment of 26,704 students. and 
high school property costing $6,480,000. Of last 
June graduates, 167 went to the State University 
and Stanford. 

Practically every dollar of this $6,480,000 has 
had to be approved by Mark Keppel and there is 
no perfunctory approval by him. It is almost lit- 
erally true that there has been no day in all his of- 
ficial life that there has not been some vexatious 
problem needing solution. 


A WORKING SCHEME OF PROMOTIONAL EFFICIENCY 


BY J. E. ROBERTS 


Superintendent of Schools, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


In Fond du Lac there are in use sixty-nine grade 
rooms with an enrollment of 2,622 pupils. It will 
be seen readily that the room enrollment is larger 
than desirable. Out of the grade enrollment, 
759 individual pupils were victims of retardation. 
It was decided to hold no pupil back in any sub- 
ject in which satisfactory work had been done, 
because of failure in other subjects, and to pay 
no attention whatever to grade except for pur- 
poses of seating in groups. If a pupil’s promotion 
said, “Promoted to sixth grade,” it meant that the 
pupil was to sit in the room where sixth grade 
subjects were taught. The reverse side of the 
card was used for checking the subjects. 


Subject 
Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Geography 
Music 
Drawing 
Penmanship 
History 
Physiology 


If the figure “6” were placed in black ink op- 
posite every subject taught in sixth grade, it would 
mean a regular promotion; but if a red ink “5” 
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were placed opposite “Arithmetic” it would mean a 
failure in fifth grade arithmetic, and that the sub- 
ject must be repeated in school if not made up sat- 
isfactorily. In a great many cases, especially of 
pupils with one failure, the failure was made up 
during the summer, so that at the beginning of 
the new school year the pupil was regular again. 
However, in many instances, home interest was 
not keen, and ambition was lacking for special ef- 
fort during vacation, so there were many pupils 
who were irregular in grade. To provide for this 
emergency, a general program was submitted to 
the teachers, who were given opportunity to make 
changes desired by themselves individually, pro- 
vided that the general arrangement was not al- 
tered. For illustration, all arithmetic classes re- 
cite between 9 and 9.45, and all read- 
ing classes between 10 and 10.30. Thus, a 
pupil in sixth grade in all but arithmetic, and fifth 
grade in that, goes to the fifth grade room for 
arithmetic. The same plan is being carried out 


in all subjects, and there is found to be no confu- 
sion or friction in this arrangement. 

The possibilities presented by such a program 
led to the adoption of a plan to promote pupils 
not at stated times, but at any time when ability 1s 
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RIVERSIDE GEYSER, YELLOWSTONE PARK 


shown to carry the work in an advanced grade. 
This, too, is done in individual subjects and not by 
grades, which is easily made possible by a general 
uniform program. Last spring when this action 
was taken it was largely in the nature of an ex- 
periment, undertaken with the understanding that 
the principals should spend half of their time with 
special pupils, individually or in groups, having in 
mind those who have difficulty in keeping in grade, 
those who have lost time because of absence, and 
those who show exceptional ability and an ambi- 
tion to advance more rapidly than the grade. All 
the teachers in the system entered upon the year’s 
work with the idea of giving every child all the 
opportunity for advancement that his ambition de- 
sired and his capacity allowed. 

Above all else, it should be understood thor- 
oughly that we are opposed decidedly to the so- 
called “jumping a grade.” As a complete record 
of each pupil’s work follows him through the 
grades, it is easy to look up the record of past 
years. When a pupil is noticeable because of ex- 
cellent work in any subject and his scholarship in 
general warrants the effort, and his physical 
strength is considered sufficient, he is given special 
help in that subject, sometimes by a parent, more 
often by teacher or principal, until he has bridged 
the gap between his grade and the succeeding 
grade, and is then advanced in that subject. This 
is not done without consultation with the parent 
and a willingness evidenced for the effort to be 
made. 

Reading is from 10 to 10.30. In the lower 
grades, each room is divided into two sections, 
“A” the advanced group, and “B” the slower 


group. A pupil in section A, second grade, ap- 
pears capable of more rapid work than his grade. 
He recites from 10 to 10.15. His teacher 
gives him extra work and special help at odd times 
and soon sends him to third grade in section B at 
10.15, after he has had his work with her in 
second grade, section A. In a very few days, he 
is ready to give up second grade reading entirely 
and devotes his attention to third grade reading, 
though still continuing in section B, and if his 
ability warrants it, he soon advances to section A 
in third grade, and has accomplished an advance 
of an entire year in reading without losing any- 
thing. This process holds in any subject in the 
lower grades. In the upper grade, groups are 
not divided into sections, but the older pupils are 
better able to work by themselves, and help given 
them is more of the nature of supervision and ad- 
vice. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the past many 
pupils have not been kept busy with the work of a 
regular grade. In such cases, habits of idleness 
have developed sometimes which greatly ham- 
pered these young people later. It is also as true 
that many pupils, held back by repetition of sub- 
jects because of failure in other subjects which 
caused retardation by group promotion, became 
discouraged and drifted into the hopeless class 
causing considerable part of the over-age popula- 
tion of our schools. But when opportunity is 
given to every pupil to take advantage of all the 
ability he possesses, to go as fast as he can do the 
work satisfactorily, to set his pace according to 
his ambition, a great question has been solved. 
For the progress of pupils in school work is largely 
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a matter of motive. Given the motive and an op- 
portunity, and a boy or girl will usually show as- 
tonishing results when compared with results 
under a lock step method and group promotion. 

In our city, buildings are opened at 8.30 in the 
morning and at 1.15 at noon. Principals found 
that pupils were glad to be on hand at 8.30 for help, 
and in a large number of instances requests were 
made by pupils to be allowed to come at 8 
o’clock to do special work in preparation for spe- 
cial promotion which, according to our plan, may 
be given at any time of any day, of any week, of 
any month, of the year. 

Results have been checked for three months of 
this year, September, October, and November. 

Not counting work done with backward or slow 
pupils by classroom teachers, since this is too 
frequent to be tangible, the records show that the 
principals, who have been relieved from class- 
room duty, have saved pupils from probable failure 
by special help in 111 subjects. Due to special help 
and self-directed activity on the part of the pupils 
in bridging the gap between corresponding sub- 
jects in consecutive grades, promotions have been 
made in 541 instances within three months; while 
preparation is under way in view of anticipated 
promotion in eighty-four additional instances. In 
other terms, eighty-six pupils have been saved 
from probable failure in 111 subjects, and 233 
pupils have been promoted or are on the way to 
promotion in 625 subjects, and promotion has al- 
ready been made definitely in 541 of these cases. 
Or making a further summary, 319 pupils have 
received special attention and definite, result- 
bearing help in 736 instances. 

No bridge can be built so effectively for cross- 
ing a gap as to fill up the gap and thus remove it. 
Under any system of division between grades and 
high school, the gap exists. By the scheme of pro- 
motional efficiency where every pupil is responsi- 
ble for his progress and advances according to his 
ability, no gap occurs, for, since some may carry 
high school studies at the same time with grade 
studies, high school has apparently been brought 
within reach of all. When the scheme was first 
suggested, some one said, “In that way your pupils 
won't finish their eighth grade studies at one 
time,” and at first this was considered an argu- 
ment against the plan. Now we see that it is an 
argument for it. 

It is economy. There are sixty-four unit sub- 
jects in the eight grades which receive credit, or 
an average basis of eight subjects through the 
grades. If 111 subjects have been saved from 
failure, and promotion made in 541 cases, here is 
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a total of 652 unit subjects gained, or, on the basis 
of eight unit subjects to a pupil, 814 pupils for 4 
grade or one pupil for 814 grades. Even on 4 
basis of forty pupils to a room, this means a say- 
ing of two rooms for a year, which reckoned on 
the basis of $600 per teacher would mean $1,209 
saved in instruction alone, and in three months’ 
time on a basis of 2,622 pupils enrolled in these 
grades. 

In three months, 319 pupils out of 2,622 have 
received special help in 736 subjects. What does 
it mean to a pupil who is failing and does not grasp 
the subject matter of the lesson to be placed on his 
feet and made to realize he.can do and need not 
eventually fail? What does it mean to those of 
shrewder ability to have presented to them a trans- 
fer from the slow and wieldy freight to the fast 
passenger service even though they be required to 
work their own passage? To be sure, care must 
be taken not to crowd pupils. Over anxious ones 
must be held in check where ability and physical 
strength seem insufficient to meet the needs of 
extra effort. In our experiment, no attempt has 
been made to overdo the thing. Teachers have been 
warned repeatedly against unwise encouragement 
of doubtful pupils. But results are evident al- 
ready in busier schoolrooms, in the development of 
the school into a laboratory where the pupil may 
test his power of self-directed activity, his sense 
of responsibility, his ability to match ambition with 
capacity and capability, in the changed attitude of 
the pupil for his school, in an awakened, keener 
interest of parents toward the progress of their 
children, in a heartier appreciation of parents for 
the school and its work. 

A great number of pupils are capable of self- 
directed work. For these, the recitation is merely 
a recapitulation of matter already mastered and 
which has lost interest for them. Consequently, 
the class period, if spent in recitation, is lost time 
as far as they are concerned. All they need is oc- 
casional advice, explanation, and testing to see 
that they are working along the right line. It 
would seem advisable to convert many recitation 
periods into work periods under teacher guidance, 
if desired, but not necessarily, and to let the pupils 
make further advance instead of rehashing past 
achievements. If recitation periods were de- 
creased to two or three a week, larger areas of 
subject matter would come up for discussion, and 
hence the recitation would be more interesting, and 
a greater amount of work would be accomplished 
than now in the same time with no loss in attain- 
ment. 


The one-story school answers the question of hygiene and health, education and safety. 
Minimum peril implies the panic-proof school; a minimum of fire-hazard; of child-life hazard; 
a minimum of disease contagion; maximum hygiene and sanitation; a minimum of every fear. 
Maximum education means maximum economy; of efficiency; of health; of attendance; of at- 
tention; maximum superintendence and control; minimum friction of all kinds; a maximum 
use of money. No consideration can outweigh peril to child life.—Fitzherbert Leather. 
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THE AWAKENING OF UNCLE SAM 


“Oh, Uncle Sam,” they said, “has grown fat and loves 
his ease, 

And he lingers long at table and distends his growing 
girth; 

The strong arm we used to know has grown sluggard- 
like and slow, 

And they mock his smug indifference to the ends of all 
the earth. 


“As his money bags grow heavy does his love of man 
grow small, 

As his cushioned chair grows softer does his calloused 
heart grow hard; 

He is careless of his fame and the glory of his name, 

And the vision of the prophet and the rapture of the bard. 


“And the tyrants in their anger lash their slaves before 
his eyes, 

And he turns his sleepy features tow’rd their faces hot 
with tears, 

And he sits between his seas in his soft, voluptuous ease, 

And the voices of their torment smite his undiscerning 
ears.” 


Ah, the slander of the tongues that proclaimed his heart 
‘was cold! 

Ah, the error of the dotage that believed his arm was 
weak! 

Ah, the folly, mad and dire, that provoked the slow to ire, 

And the pride that’s in the careless, and the might that’s 
in the meek! 


He has risen from his feasting, the old look is on_ his 


face, 

For the voices of the helpless and the dying throng his 
path, 

For he sees at last their tears, and their groans are in 
his ears, 


And his arm is clothed with thunder, and his heart is 
nerved with wrath! 


We have wronged him, the forbearing, him the patient, 
slow to smite, 

And we love him more than ever and are prouder of his 
fame; 

And we weep the taunts we uttered and the whispered 
sneers we muttered— 

For his guns before Manila silenced all the tongues of 
blame. 

—Sam Walter Foss, in “Songs of War and Peace.” 
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RIGHT DRESS-FRONT 
[ Editorial. ] 

Dr. Edward O. Sisson, Idaho’s state commis- 
sioner of education, has a scholarly patriotic ad- 
dress which he is delivering with fine effect. In 
it are sentences like these :— 

“In all the history of mankind this is the first 
war against ‘war,’ and our entry into the struggle 
seals it as such. 

“Prussian militarism is the hideous convulsion 
of the ‘war’ idea, we trust its dying spasms— 
which thrusts into the horrified face of mankind 
the naked and shocking truth of what war really 
means when perfected by its worshipers—the 
Nietsches, Treitschkes, Tirpitzs, Hindenburgs, and 
their masters and breeders, the Hohenzollerns. 

“The civilized world long fooled itself with the 
pretty phantasms of international law and _ the 
rules of war, and dreamed that civilized warfare 
was noble and almost humane. 

“The rape of Belgium, the dying shrieks of 
drowned women and children, the scuttling of un- 
warned hospital and relief ships, the maniac shat- 
tering of century-old memorials of man’s love of 
beauty and devotion to God—the poisoning of the 
life of friendly peoples with spies and dynamiters 
—if these are improvements on savage warfare, 
God pity the world when war is fully civilized! 
These are, however, the inevitable result of logic 
and science applied to war; the end certainly is 
not yet, for we know that gas bombs may be sup- 
plemented by germs of all the fatal and horrible 
diseases, as soon as this new method can be prop- 
erly scientized and mechanized. Let no man be 
so simple as to think of any scruples checking the 
Prussian hand at this and a thousand yet un- 
dreamed deviltries. We know now for the first 
time in history how infinitely modern civilization 
will add to the horrors of what a plain soldier of 
humanest war in history called hell. 

“Treaties from now on are to Hohenzollerns 
and their ilk, ‘scraps of paper.’ This was the first 
clear glimpse of the cloven hoof; all alone it would 
be enough and too much; all alone, without any 
rapine or man stealing or slaughter of the inno- 
cents, that phrase was enough to expose the truth 
concerning the German war. If that is to win, then 


The net result of the Cleveland Survey seems to have been the publication of twenty-five 


volumes neatly bound and attractive in appearance. 


tant except for two things:— 


The content of the volumes is unimpor- 


First: The fact that the public school system in a typical municipality has failed meas- 
urably in that nearly one quarter of the elementary pupils are over age and backward. 

Second: That the only conception of a remedy by those who have conducted the survey is to 
raise to the nth power the very theories and methods which have resulted in the breakdown of 
the public school system.—Albert de Roode, in the National Municipal Review. 


I have sometimes thought that there ought to be in every city one educational school as 
distinguished from schools for putting children through certain prescribed paces regardless of 
their effect on growth, which is I suppose the object of education. 

: —Joseph Lee, Chairman of the Boston Board of Education. 
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there can be only one kind of world—a ‘Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles,’ a Kaiserlich and Koeniglich 
universal despotism, in which all but true Ger- 
mans would be ‘Menschen Britter Klasse’—hu- 
mans of the third class, somebody’s faithful sub- 
jects—did I say all but true Germans? False, 
utterly false! Say, rather, all but junkers and 
war bullies and foot-lickers. 

“Do not be misled by arguments based on Ger- 
man science, music, art, efficiency, invention and 
the like. Prussian militarism is free from even 
the suspicion of having contributed to any of 
these ; it has levied upon some of them tribute for 
its own ends. 

“This is a ‘holy war,’ if there ever was or could 
be such. ‘A war that is not good enough to fail 
in is not good enough to fight in,’ some one has 
said. That is a heart-searching thought.” 

@-0-@-0- 
THE BANKER AS AN EDUCATOR 
[Statement by one bank.] 


The Plymouth County Trust Company of 
Brockton has tried to help the farmer apply busi- 
ness methods to the business of agriculture. We 
believe if the farmers are lax in their methods the 
fault lies in part with the banker. 

Acting upon this conception of the opportunity 
for community service the Plymouth County Trust 
Company for two years has employed two young 
graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege to study the needs of the farmers in Brock- 
ton and neighboring towns. The directors wanted 
to get acquainted with the farmers so as to make 
a business-like application of credits to those en- 
gaged in this important industry. 

As an incident to the work of the Agricultural 
Department the bank has brought into the city 
twenty-two cars of grain, twenty-three cars of hay, 
258 head of cows worth approximately $40,000, 
two pure-bred bulls, distributed 569 pigs, ex- 
hibited forty-one pigs and seven cows at the 
Brockton Fair and two cows at the National 
Dairy Show at Springfield. 

This department has also distributed twenty- 
eight high-grade heifers to boys and girls, organ- 
ized three co-operative buying associations, sup- 
ported a home economic adviser and a modern 
tenement in the Lithuanian district, where cook- 
ing lessons are given twice a week, and published 
a cook-book in Lithuanian, of which they have dis- 
tributed one thousand copies. 

We have planned a co-operative group for the 
mixing of fertilizers and have sent out 500 let- 
ters describing the pedigree of the pure-bred bulls 
owned by the bank. 

The Pig Club was one of our first activities and 
has proved a valuable educational work. The 
second year’s membership was secured almost 
wholly by members of the previous year’s club. 
The boys and girls assemble in a vacant lot in the 
city, where the pigs are distributed to them. They 
pay for them by notes with interest, which the 
bank accepts without other security. 

Most of the pigs are taken home in bags. One 
of the interesting sights was over seventy-five 
girls and boys sitting on the sidewalk curb waiting 
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for the distribution. One electric car going out 
of the city carried thirty-eight pigs and their 
owners. 

A prize of $100 was offered to the boy or girl 
producing the best result in pig raising, this 
money to be available only in case the winner 
should go to some agricultural college or domestic 
science school. In this way we have endeavored 
to stimulate a desire on the part of the child for 
an agricultural education. 

The future of the boy who won the prize the 
first year has been wholly changed because of his 
success in our competition. He is going to ag. 
ricultural college and already has a small bank 
account to his credit for that purpose. 

The Pig Club produced over 67,000 pounds of 
pork, with a market value of over $9,000. The 
average profit per pig was $6.58, making a total 
profit to the members of $2,500. 

The dairy project by its growth seems to prove 
its value. Of high-grade cattle brought in by this 
bank, fifteen are pure-bred, and we find a growing 
demand for such stock. 

One man with seven cows sold him by the bank, 
out of a total of thirteen in his herd, has the 
highest producing herd of grade cattle in the 
vicinity. Practically all who have kept records 
have made an average of over 10,000 pounds of 
milk per cow per year. The production in Mas- 
sachusetts averages approximately 5,000 pounds. 
Two of these grade cows have given over eighty 
pounds of milk per day; several over seventy 
pounds. These records were seldom, if ever, ob- 
tained by the average farmer before the bank be- 
gan distributing this class of stock. 


For a long time farmers have been urged to buy 
better cows, use better feed, keep records, and to 
know whether or not each individual cow made or 
lost money. The bank helped to accomplish these 
results in many cases. 


The bank now plans to purchase seeds and 
other farm supplies. We have already disposed 
of over 600 tons of seed potatoes which were 
brought directly from Maine to be distributed in 
small lots to those interested in the home garden 
project. 

We have had a market gardener (who is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst) draw plans for a home garden, 
suggesting dates and varieties of vegetables, 
which, in his opinion, would be the best for this 
section. 

We have printed and distributed 4,000 of these 
“Garden Manuals” in the shoe factories of Brock- 
ton, holding meetings at the noon hour, and have 
addressed in this way over 2,000 men on the sub- 
ject of home gardens. 

Our market gardener is a young man to whom 
we advanced a credit of $300 two years ago when 
he was starting his farm. Last year his net profit 
was $2,000, and he has been gracious enough to 
attribute his rapid advance to the help given him 
by our bank. 

The fact that over two million dollars worth 
of food supplies were brought into’ Brockton alont 
in one year will show that there is need in this and 
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other industrial centres for more food to be raised 
at home. 

The bank is showing the farmer how to keep 
cost accounts and how to make out statements— 
in short, to know his business, both from the tech- 
nical and from the business standpoint. Through 
this department we expect to reach every family 
who may be or become interested in farming or 
home gardening. Whenever such persons are 
found worthy, we are ready to make a small loan 
to be used for constructive work or for improve- 
ments, under the supervision of the bank’s agents. 

It has cost the Plymouth County Trust Com- 
pany about $4,000 a year net to supply this service 
to the farmers in and about Brockton, but as a re- 
sult of this and similar activities the deposits have 
increased in the last five years from $500,000 to 
over $3,000,000, or 500 per cent. 

THE VISIT 
BY SUPERINTENDENT MINNIE E. HAYS 
Essex Junction, Vt. 
Ah, good old-fashioned teacher, 
We'll visit—you and I— 
About your school, the pupils, their lessons—never dry, 
For you knew how to pass the food, 
The food that angels make, 
For those who teach—and teach—and teach, purely for 
teaching’s sake, 
For those who learn—and learn—and learn, because they 
want to learn 
About the things worth learning, and the things that they 
should spurn. 
Ah! that was when ambition was never worse for wear, 
When every neighbor’s children were every neighbor's 
care, 


You did spend needed time upon the three essential R’s, 
But we read the heart. We wrote kind deeds. 

We measured with the stars. 

And He came there to supervise. 

Yes, He it was—the True—the Wise. 


Ah, good old-fashioned teacher, 

We'll visit —-you and I— 

About the exhibition when Jimmie thought to try 

Some patriotic verses. He'd learned a goodly store. 

He saw your face. He knew your choice. 

He strutted to the rostrum and the schoolroom knew his 


voice: 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead. . .” 

Scott’s words for him had meaning. “My native land!” 
he said 

So that the patrons cheered him. It helped the lad that 
night. 


It set Jim’s heart a-throbbing ever to do the right. 


He felt that you were glad, dear. 

Glad because he won. 

He praised the school and you, Jane, 

In his speech at Washington. 

You made of Jim a scholar. 
such, 

Though you didn’t compel pages, rules nor reasons, 
overmuch. 


Ah, good old-fashioned teacher, 
We'll visit—you and I— 


He read good books and 


About the silver spoons you gave. They then were 
mighty high, 

But you felt that they were needed, for the pupils cooked 
each day 
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A meal from their little gardens out by the low stone wall. 

Ah! everything was done, dear, at your pleasant beck and 
call. 

The girls, too, did their sewing. They made a wedding 
gown 

For the sweetest country maiden. 
Brown, 

The parson married Agnes in our schoolhouse there to 
John, 

And the feast the children spread, dear, was a sight to 
look upon. 


Her name was Agnes 


They say they’re planning those old plans 

In their schoolrooms nowadays. 

They say the very time demands 

The good old-fashioned ways. 

I'd like to go and see them do 

Some things, not books, the whole year through. 
I'd like to hear them shout and brag 

As we did then about the flag. 


Well, Ann, they have been climbing, 

Dear love, things can’t stand still. 

You think they’ve reached the summit 

And are coming back down hill? 

The view's been good. Let’s hope they'll bring 

A thirst for a drink from the old school spring. 


EMERGENCY ACTION 


BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The State Board of Education, convinced of the 
imperative need of husbanding all the resources 
of the Commonwealth, urges upon the school of- 
ficials and the great army of pupils who have 
talent or capacity for service of any type, the pa- 
triotic duty of making their contribution in this 
hour of national need. Since there is great scar- 
city of help on farms and since the school code 
provides that directors may excuse the absence of 
pupils for urgent reasons, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the State Board 
of Education during the present crisis the need of 
the pupil’s service on the farm and in trucking, 
gardening and allied industries should be con- 
strued as a valid excuse for absence from school 
and that in such cases compulsory attendance 
should not be enforced against any pupil for the 
time during which he may be employed in work 
upon the farm and in the garden. 

Be it further resolved, That the pupils in the 
public schools above the age of twelve years, 
whose standing is such that there will be no ques- 
tion of their promotion or graduation, and who 
may regularly engage in agriculture, shall have 
these facts considered in lieu of the full comple- 
tion of the term’s work; this provision to apply 
only to the work of the term ending June, 1917. 
School authorities are urged to assist pupils in 
making up work essential to promotion; this right 
to promotion to be based upon the ability to do the 
work of the next grade, and 

Be it further resolved, That the State Board of 
Education, through its proper officers, conduct a 
careful survey of the industrial and agricultural 
schools of the state for the purpose of ascertaining 
in what way they may contribute through their 
equipment, machinery and products during the 
continuance of the present war. 
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THE PLAY FESTIVAL AND TOURNAMENT 


May 31, 1917 


BY DR. HENRY S. CURTIS 


Since the first play festival of the Playground | 


Association of Chicago in 1907 nearly all our 
larger play systems have held a play festival 
each year. Prominent in this has usually been 
folk dancing and sometimes a certain amount of 
pageantry. The festival should be a real exhibi- 
tion of all the work that the playground has been 
doing. It serves as one of the best advertise- 
ments of the movement and should show to those 
who probably have not visited the playgrounds 
what they are doing for the children. 

One great criticism of athletics in this country 
is that it has secured the training only of the 
strongest, and ofttimes a system of competitions 
has led the director to spend all his time on a 
few children to the neglect of the others. The 
fundamental principle in playground athletics is 
that every child should be got into training. The 
main purpose of the tournament is to make the 
games and athletics so interesting that every child 
will wish to take part. In order to do this it is 
wise to promote relay races with a large number 
of participants. The events also should be an- 
nounced early in the season, and the records of 
the previous year posted up for the children to 
compete against. 

There has been some difference of opinion in 
regard to contests for girls and doubtless they do 
not have the same value for them that they do 
for boys. Thev should be conducted with great 
care and restricted to certain events. However. 
for girls less than twelve years old most forms of 
athletics are nearly as interesting as to boys and 
their performance is nearly or quite as good. It 
does not seem to me that girls’ contests should be 
ruled out if they can be carried on under proper 
conditions, for the very obvious reasons that girls 
need the encouragement far more than boys do, 
because thev have not had the same encourage- 
ment from the community and are not as well de- 
veloned. The tournament and contest always 
furnish the strongest incentive to effort. 

The standard of classification which has been 
most commonly accepted in contests is the weight 
standard. This has the advantage of being easy 
to apply as it onlv takes a few seconds to deter- 
mine the weight of a child, but it is probably the 
least satisfactory of all bases of classification, as 
weight is seldom of advantage to a boy in a con- 
test and in running and jumping, chinning, etc., 
it is a positive disadvantage. The height stand- 
ard is better. but probably the age standard is the 
best of all where the age can be determined. But 
the children are so very untruthful when it comes 
to contests that this is often difficult. 

Before any contest the papers should be noti- 
fied. and the proper number of officials found. 
All the supplies and courts should be in readiness 
so that there may not be a moment’s delay. 
Every event should start exactly on time. 

Sportsmanship is the ethics of childhood. The 
tournament offers what is probably the greatest 


opportunity for the training in right conduct that 
is anywhere given, and it is also a very easy way 
to train hoodlums. Children should be talked to 
beforehand on the rules of sport and what is ex- 
pected of them. They seldom understand what 
these laws are and do not see that there is any- 
thing wrong in trying to annoy their opponents 
or in some way to put them at a disadvantage. 
Courtesy is essentially the form of an athletic 
contest and it is well to give certain points on 
courtesy or sportsmanship the same as _ points 
are given on form in a gymnastic contest. 

In most cases in the beginning it is necessary 
to offer prizes of considerable value in order to 
stimulate the interest of the children, but this 
should always be regarded as a temporary expe- 
dient. There is no reason why a child should be 
paid for entering a contest, as he is rendering no 
service. The gold medal is very ineffective as an 
award as it always focuses the attention, not unon 
the performance, but upon the reward itself. The 
most effective prizes that have ever been given 
are the laurel crown of Olympus, the Victoria 
Cross of the English army worth about a cent, 
the Iron Cross of Germany, and other prizes 
which confer distinction. The common award in 
athletic contests in Germany is an oak crown with 
a diploma which states the event. the name and 
the record of the performer. In England the 
names of successful athletes are carved in the 
paneling of the schools and their pictures are 
posted up on plaques. Ribbons and celluloid but- 
tons are good prizes for preliminary contests. 
Inexpensive medals that serve as designations of 
accomplishments are not objectionable, but more 
and more the honor of winning should be made 
the real prize. and ofttimes the newspaper ac- 
counts and pictures of the contestants are more 
prized by the children than any form of award. 

@-0-@-e- 


UNOPPOSED RE-ELECTION OF C. P. CARY 


BY M. V. O’SHEA 
In Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Through the state department Mr. Cary has constantly 
striven to bring the work of our elementary and second- 
ary schools into accord with present-day conceptions of 
the proper aims and ends of education. That is to say, 
he’ has exerted his power in the direction of making 
courses of study and adopting methods of teaching which 
will give pupils knowledge, skill and habits of thought 
and conduct which will fit them for the actual situations 
of life. The superintendent and his assistants have con- 
sistently worked against mere formalism and traditional- 
ism in the schools. The state department is being staffed 
with men and women who have expert knowledge of 
modern developments in education, and this has resulted 
in bringing our elementary and secondary schools up 
into the first rank. Ov superintendents, principals and 
teachers are as well informed and as fully in sympathy 
with progressive movements in education as they are in 
any other place in America; and they are considerably 
in the lead of educational people in most states. 
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A RECEPTION FOR FATHERS 


BY MAUDE DENNIS 
[Awarded first prize by the Town and Country Committee of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A.. for 


best description of a good time.] 


One beautiful night in August we gave an in- 
formal reception to our fathers. We had enter- 
tained our mothers and our brothers and our boy 
friends; we had given a farewell party for one of 
the girls who was leaving; and we had had our 
little fancy-work “meets”; but this event was 
unique, and we planned most lovingly and hope- 
fully, I believe, for these silent, kindly, long- 
neglected fathers of ours. And we could not have 
more completely established the popularity of our 
club, nor come into more sympathetic touch with 
the staunch and worthy friends of our community, 


if wehad deliberately set about it for that very end. 


At first some of the fathers scouted the idea 
when we began talking about it at home. They 
are hard-working men, most of them, and unused 
to social functions. They were perfectly willing 
we should have a good time, had no objection to 
our girls’ meetings, and tried to accommodate us 
about a pony to ride or a horse to drive whenever 
that were possible; but it was a busy season, they 
were occupied with providing for our material 
needs—or extravagant tastes, as the case may be— 
and “running around nights” was clearly a waste 
of time. But we went cheerfully on with our prep- 
arations, secretly fearing, openly confident, and 
hopefully trusting that they could not have the 
heart to make us stay at home (for we had no 
other escort, and it was a long drive at night). 

But as the time drew near, our respective 
anxieties were more or less relieved. Personally, 
at noon on the very last day, | overheard some in- 
structions to the boys about the night chores, and 
an injunction not to use the best driving horses 
that day; I saw father get out the new buggy ; and 
noticed mother hunting his best tie and laying out 
a shirt he seldom wears. And when he drove the 
dashing team up to the door, I felt very proud of 
my handsome, dignified father. 

I wonder if you girls in the city can know what 
that buggy ride in the country was like? There 
was misty starlight over all the dewy fields, and 
scents of woodsy things, and sounds of insects in 
the grass, and long, low, shadowy strips of trees 
away on the edge of the plains. And as we drove, 
we saw a big full moon slip up from the forked 
top of an old oak silhouetted against the sky. Then 
there was the unaccustomed, but pleasant chat 
with father himself. 

It touches us deeply, I think, in one of those in- 
frequent hours of comradeship, to realize—and 
with what startling, painful regret sometimes we 
do realize it—how few and precious those heart- 
to-heart talks are, and how little of our attention 
and understanding we give these best of chums, 
these elderly men of experience whose only 
thought is for our happiness and well-being. 

It was much the same with the other girls, I 
found when we talked the happy adventure over 
afterward. It was remarkable what splendid in- 
difference they displayed at first, and how every 


man invited who was physically able finally found 
his way, half-apologetically, half-indulgently, into 
the group of other apologetic, indulgent men. 
They found a great deal to talk about, of course, 
of crops and schooling and other things that “con- 
cerned us indirectly,” as someone put it; and in 
their own casual way found many words of praise 
and encouragement for our club activities. We 
talked too (of which it is hardly: necessary to re- 
mind you), and later in the evening exhibited our 


‘various small accomplishments in a program of 


music and readings. 

The decorations were all yellow wild flowers, 
great stalks of sunflowers massed against the walls, 
and huge jars of goldenrod everywhere we could 
find a place for them. The paper napkins were 
hand painted with the club name, “Kolah” (which 
means “friend”), and a spray of yellow bloom. 
And we saw to it, too, that there were plenty of 
good things to eat. 

However, the feature of the evening proved to 
be the little contest we had planned to tease them 
with. This is the way it was played: Gradually 
and unobtrusively we began to leave the room, 
until not a girl remained. Then someone passed 
some slips containing a list of questions, the 
answers to be written. 


-HOW MUCH DO YOU NOTICE YOUR DAUGHTER? 
Do you know :— 

1. The color and material of the dress she is 

2. Its style, or the way it is made? .......... 

5. What ornaments she is wearing? ......... : 


and that beside being her daddy, you 
are her truest admirer, her first friend, and the 
man she loves best? 


Such a time as they had struggling with those 
questions, and what a world of merriment some of 
them provoked when we came back and they were 
read aloud; you may imagine. The answers re- 
vealed some of the most surprising observations 
as well as amusing ones. 

‘Some of us may notice our daughters a creat 
deal more than our daughters suppose,” one of 
them remarked gently, at the general exclamation 
of astonishment at his accurate description. 

“Just what is the main object of the Club?” 
someone started to ask as we were getting ready 
to go. 

“Oh, just to get people acquainted—,” 
the girls began carelessly. 

“But that isn’t all—,” I protested, and felt con- 
fusedly that as leader I should be able to verbalize, 
in a breath, all our ideals and lofty motives. 

“That may be a very great and beautiful mis- 
sion in life, you know—just getting peopie 
acquainted,” our philosopher-guest said quietly. 

And it is, isn’t it? 
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SENT TO COLLEGE; GONE TO WAR 


No part of the educational system has felt the 
war touch more suddenly or more severely than the 
colleges. For weeks everyone has seen what has 
been going on. Classes have dwindled; dormitories 
have been losing their tenants; college dining halls 
have shown more empty places day after day; 
fraternity houses have been closing their shutters 
for the summer months weeks before the cus- 
tomary season. 

But the full extent of the exodus of students 
from colleges was not appreciated until statistics 
were gathered from the New England institutions 
last week by one of the Boston papers, the Sun- 
day Globe. These showed that more than 6,000 
young men have gone out for war duty from the 
New England colleges alone, within the past few 
weeks. 

One institution, Norwich University, has not a 
senior left. All except one had gone into military 
or naval service, and this one, being ineligible, 
sought out a munitions plant. Accordingly there 
will be no commencement at Norwich. 

At the Massachusetts Agricultural College only 
twenty students are left out of a spring registra- 
tion of 600; and this college, too, will have no 1917 
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édtninieticement. Harvard has sent 1,500 of its 
2,500 undergraduates out to learn the war |es. 
sons. Yale, Brown, Dartmouth and the other big 
colleges tell the same story. 

The Maine colleges have sent whole classes out 
to the farms of the state. The Naval Reserve, the 
officers’ training camps, the regular Army and 
Navy and Marine Corps and the National Guard 
are each claiming their quota. 

So that all commencements, in New England 
at least, will be colored by war absences. 

The problem this situation presents for future 
terms, summer and fall, is still far from a soly- 
tion. This was plainly, evident at a conference 
of college representatives and secondary school 
men in Boston recently. There was great diver- 
sity of opinion about what should be done. Some 
felt that colleges could go smoothly on their way. 
without revision of programs; others regarded the 
situation as hopeless from an academic point of 
view. 

The facts are plain, however. Class schedules 
must go the way of athletic schedules to a great 
extent; for from seventy-five to twenty-five per 
cent. of the boys of every institution have already 
joined the colors. 

And the “co-eds” are doing their war work as 
well. Springtime college festivities are going by 
the board. Senior proms and “hops” are can- 
celed and the funds are buying Liberty Bonds. 


CONSOLIDATE RURAL SCHOOLS 


In the April number of “Club Woman” is an 
article by Martha M. Trimble, San Jose, Califor- 
nia, which should cause renewed discussion of tlie 
problems involved in consolidation. 

From the first—three. years ago—Dr. Margaret 
McNaught, commissioner of elementary education 
in California, has been urging the consolidation of 
rural elementary schools, and now it appears that 
in the entire state of rich and progressive Cali- 
fornia there are only twenty-eight cases of con- 
solidation. 

Cold, bleak, frozen North Dakota—as Cali- 
fornia views it—has hundreds of consolidated 
schools, closing more than a thousand small one- 
room schools; and Louisiana, which California re- 
gards as exceedingly slow in everything, has dis- 
tanced the “Land of Sunshine” in the elimination 
of small schools. 

Indeed, California, which should be progressive 
in education, is really very far in the rear when 
it comes to the matter of consolidation. We have 
seen a rural school of twenty children on a state 
concrete highway within four miles of a state nor- 
mal school, in which the children still start their 
education with their a-b-c’s. 

No county in the state has as many as five con- 
solidated elementary rural schools. There are 


forty-one counties with none, and ten others with 
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only one. Only seven counties in fifty-eight have 
more than one. 

The state with the best roads, the best climate, 
the most money, makes the poorest showing in the 
United States. There are many counties in 
other states that have done more than the whole 
state of California. 

California should get busy or 
“Progressive” from her banner. 

Opposition to consolidation is often due to the 
fact that a consolidated school can be abused 
rather than used. There are possible dangers in 
all new things. Nothing progressive is ever a 
Safety First proposition. The automobile is used 
for hundreds of valuable achievements, but even 
Henry Ford has never advertised a “harmless” 
machine. 

Even a Ford will go wrong, will buck, skid and 
turn turtle with adequate provocation. The only 
non-skidable, non-turtle-turning vehicle is a wheel- 
barrow. That is reasonably safe. It never ex- 
ceeds the speed limit, never gets its driver in the 
hands of the “cop.” 

Consolidated schools have numberless possi- 
bilities of good, and in the hands of people who 
have learned the art of handling them wisely are 
reasonably safe. 

Nothing is more certain in American education 
than that all schools that can reasonably con- 
solidate will do so, that the ideal small school will 
only exist where consolidation is not feasible and 
that the measly, desolate, shabby little rural school 
is doomed to extinction. 

Every school district will either have a first- 
class rural schoolhouse, on a large school lot, 
beautiful within and without, with good living 
conditions for a first class teacher, or it will con- 
solidate. 

It will cost less to consolidate than to modernize 
without consolidation. 


eliminate 


APPRECIATED TESTIMONIAL 


A high school senior in the Middle West re- 
cently said to her mother: “How do you know so 
much about every part of the United States?” 

“Because I read Mr. Winship’s ‘Looking About’ 
in the Journal of Education,” was the reply of the 
wife of a university professor. “He goes every- 
where, sees everything, and I like to read the way 
he tells about what he sees.” 

No higher tribute could be paid than that. 

NON-THIEVING PATRIOTISM. 

The present patriotic ardor for home gardens 
calls attention to the fact that home gardens, home 
fruit trees and grape vines, once nearly universal, 
have been practically eliminated because of the al- 
most universal habit of stealing fruit and garden 
produce by children in broad daylight, often under 
the eyes of policemen. 

Unless this thieving is absolutely stopped gar- 
dens will be useless. 

The New Hampshire Legislature has taken 
heroic action in which all good citizens should re- 
Joice. | 

This is the noble New Hampshire law :— - 
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“If atly petson shall, diiting time of war, enter 
upon any field, garden, or land of another, sown, 
planted, or cultivated with grain, vegetables, fruit, 
article of food, or substance used in the prepara- 
tion of food, with intent to retard or injure the 
growth of the same, or shall cut, carry away, of 
injure any growth or product of the soil of such 
field, garden, or land, he shall be fined not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars or be imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both.” 

Boston is scarcely less heroic in the following 

eneral order by Police Commissioner Stephen 
O’Meara :— 

“In addition to previous orders, and to the 
standing rules of the department, concern- 
ing the enforcement of laws, which include 
those relating to larceny, trespass and malicious 
mischief, the police of divisions in which residents 
undertake to raise food products upon the lands 
will exert themselves to the limit of their numbers 
and lawful powers and the demands of their gen- 
eral police duties, for the protection of such opera- 
tions. 

“Members of the force who are assigned to di- 
visions in which agricultural work cannot be done, 
but live and, therefore, spend much of their time 
in divisions in which it is practicable, will be ex- 
pected. to be on the alert for offenders of the kind 
described and to report any information which they 
can obtain to the officers of their home divisions. 

“Commanding officers will make reports of all 
cases at headquarters.” 


PLEDGE OF LOYALTY 


Whatever differences there may have been prior 
to actual war there is no excuse for any differences 
now as to the duty of loyalty, especially as to the 
loyalty of all teachers and leaders of the young, 
especially of those in the employ of the public. 

There are now but two classes of people—those 
who are for the United States and those who are 
against the United States. 

President William G. Willcox of the New 
York City Board of Education suggests that no 
one should be a leader of children in public schools 
who is not willing heartily to subscribe to the 
following oath :— 

“I do hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely 
and entirely pledge my allegiance and fidelity to 
the United States of America, and that I will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic, and that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same, so help me God.” 

By a vote of 382 to 4 the Board virtually ac- 
cepted the opinion of its chief. 


MEN OF MEANS 


Julius Rosenwald has demonstrated in many 
ways in recent months that he is a royal leader 
of men in many crises that have arisen. It is of 
the utmost importance that no prejudices which 
may have been breeding and brooding because of 
some acts of some men of means should chill the 
ardor of a patriotic people over men like Julius 
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Rosenwald, and corporations like the Harvestet 
Company. No statesman has risen to the emer- 
gency in this hour of the country’s need more 
nobly than have Julius Rosenwald and Cyrus H. 
McCormick, and it has not lessened their efficiency 
that they have vast means with which to em- 
phasize their patriotism. 


NEWARK’S NOBLE ACT. 


Dr. Addison B. Poland of Newark, New Jersey, 
has resigned, the resignation to take effect on June 
20, and the board of education, in accepting the 
resignation, elected him superintendent emeritus at 
a salary of $5,000. 

‘Lhis is not only just, but just the thing for a 
board of education to do after an exceptionally 
able man has served the city for sixteen years. 

Dr. Poland had been superintendent of Jersey 
City, state superintendent of New Jersey, and one 
of the assistant superintendents of New York 
City before he became superintendent of Newark. 
He therefore brought to his work sixteen years ago 
unusual experience, and it is most gracious for the 
city thus nobly to recognize his eminent service to 
the city. 


THE BANKER AS AN EDUCATOR. 


We are using this week a statement by the Ply- 
mouth County Trust Company of Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, which is a report of a great educational 
movement by a banking institution which has 
made a net investment in education of $4,000 a 
year, and in the five years of its activity its de- 
posits have increased 500 per cent. In this we re- 
joice. The education of America is too big a 
problem to be solved within the walls of a school- 
room, or in five hours a day for five days in a 
week for thirty-six weeks in a year. 


LIMA’S PROFESSIONAL RECORD 


Superintendent J. E. Collins, Lima, Ohio, prob- 
ably has one of the best professional records for 
his teachers of any one in the United States. 
There are 178 teachers in the corps and of these 
103 were in professional or educational summer 
schools last summer: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, 11; University of Chicago, 1; Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1; University of Wisconsin, 1; University 
of Michigan, 2; Denison University, 1; Ohio 
Northern University, 5; State Normal College, 
Oxford, Ohio, 21; State Normal College, Athens, 
Ohio, 16; State Normal Schools at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, 20; Bowling Green, Ohio, 13; Kent, 
Ohio, 8; Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1, and at Lake 
Chautauqua, 2. 

In order to get definite benefit for this sum- 
mer school work Mr. Collins had the first gen- 
eral meeting of the year consist of reports from 
these various schools, one representative from 
each responding to the general subject, “The 
Big Men and Departments in the School At- 
tended and How These Contribute to My 
Efficiency for the School Year 1916-17.” Topics 
chosen were such as the following: “Who’s Who 
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and What’s What at Miami,” “The Advantage: 
of Kent State Normal,” “Courses Offer 
Bowling Green,” “Six Weeks at Teac 
lege,” etc. 


ed by 
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DENVER’S CONTINUED Joy. 

Denver’s redemption continues to increase in 
joy and efficiency. Two months ago the worst 
there or anywhere was in Denver. We have told 
of the clean-up in the board of education and of 
Superintendent Carlos M. Cole’s re-election, anq 
now H. V. Kepner has been elected assistant 
superintendent. 

No better manager of the business affairs of 4 
city school system could be found. He is chair- 
man of the State Normal School board and has 
had many extra responsibilities in the schools and 
has always acquitted himself as a master. He 
has a great capacity for business and leadership, 
never loses his balance, never slacks in spirit or 
devotion. Denver has reason to be doubly proud 
of its election triumph. 


The 1917 Volume of Proceedings will be a 
Patriotic Volume and as such will make a good 
beginning for a library of these volumes in every 
school in America. It will be a patriotic act for 
any Board of Education to take out a membership 
in the National Education Association. It costs 
but two dollars. 


Sacramento is another city in which the pri- 
mary election went educationally right, and there 
the man who will be commissioner of education 
had enough votes over his three competitors to 
elect him without a second election. 


Meriden, Connecticut, proposes to extend the 
school session one hour so that there will be no 
occasion for home-study, out-of-school time to be 
absolutely free for garden work. 


This is no time to dismiss teachers or superin- 
tendents. It is patriotic as well as noble to wait 
till times are normal before anyone is set adrift 
on the High Cost of Living Sea. 


Send at once to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago, for a copy of Fitz- 
herbert Leather’s bulletin on “One-Story School- 
houses.” 


The Connecticut Agricultural College lost 
ninety per cent. of its students because of the war 
and has closed for the present. 


If Flexner can make a flexanimous school at 
Columbia he will be forgiven all flexiloquences in 
the advertising. 


American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 


The Gary plan has a demonstration school or 
two in many cities. It has spread remarkably the 
past year. 


Schools are emphasizing the fact that killing all 
weeds is a great Preparedness service. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


FOOD CONTROL. 

Great Britain was slow to realize the necessity 
of governmental food control, and is only just be- 
ginning to exercise it fully. The United States will 
not make that mistake, if President Wilson has 
his way. He has asked of. Congress and is likely 
to obtain full authority to regulate food distribu- 
tion and consumption, to prevent hoarding and the 
speculative control of foodstuffs, to requisition 
food supplies for the public use when necessary, 
to prohibit the unnecessary or wasteful use of 
foods, and to fix food prices. These are extraor- 
dinary powers to be lodged in the hands of one 
man, and it is not surprising that the necessity and 
wisdom of them should occasion sharp debate; 
but it is to be remembered that we are confront- 
ing an extraordinary emergency, the nature and 
extent of which are only imperfectly understood. 


A BENEVOLENT “DICTATOR.” 


If we must have what the critics of this plan 
describe as a food dictatorship, we could not have 
a more benevolent or competent dictator than the 
man whom the President has selected to be the 
commissioner of food  administration—Her- 
bert Hoover. The skill, tact and energy which 
Mr. Hoover has shown as practically the food 
almoner of starving Belgium abundantly qualify 
him for the proposed new office, and the fact that 
he wishes to serve without pay, and to procure the 
services of others, so far as possible, without pay, 
furnishes all the proof necessary of his unselfish- 
ness. However large may be the powers entrusted 
to him, it may safely be assumed that he will do 
nothing arbitrary, but will aim steadily at such a 
co-operation between producers, distributers and 
consumers as will best promote national efficiency 
and the common good. 


NO PASSPORTS TO STOCKHOLM. 


The United States government has been “made 
wise” as to the real purpose of the approaching 
Socialist conference at Stockholm, and has refused 
passports to the American delegates. It is abun- 
dantly justified in doing so, for, as was pointed 
out in this column a fortnight ago, this conference 
is being directly engineered from Berlin, and its 
purpose is to weaken the Allies by fomenting dis- 
sensions over the conduct and aims of the war. The 
more conservative American Socialists are fully 
alive to the German plan for utilizing this confer- 
ence and issued a joint statement several weeks 
ago, describing it accurately as “the most danger- 
ous of all the Kaiser’s plots.” The Socialist 
party of Great Britain also has refused to have 
anything to do with the conference. But the more 
radical American Socialists, led by Morris Hil- 
quit and Victor L. Berger, are apparently quite 
ready to be used by Berlin, and they are now 
furious at being refused passports. 


A MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 

That an American Red Cross unit of doctors 
and nurses on the way to France on an American 
steamship should be halted, twenty-four hours out, 
by the explosion of a shell which killed two of the 


nurses and seriously wounded a third is a deplora- 
ble incident of a kind that should have been im- 
possible. The accident occurred while the gun- 
ners on the ship were engaged in target practice. 
It led to the disclosure of the fact that premature 
explosions had taken place on the American liners, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, ruining the guns which 
had been placed on those ships for defence against 
submarines; and this again to the fact that the 
shells supplied to these ships were nearly twenty 
years old, having been made during the war with 
Spain in 1898. It seems to have been assumed 
that their age made no difference. 
GETTING TOGETHER IN IRELAND. 


Premier Lloyd George’s announcement in Par- 
liament that a convention of representative Irish- 
men will be called at once in Ireland to frame a 
constitution for the future government of Ireland 
is a cheering indication that the British govern- 
ment fully appreciates the seriousness of the exist- 
ing situation and is prepared to do everything in 
its power to meet it. Not even the Sinn Feiners, 
who were in armed rebellion a year ago, will be 
excluded from the convention. Everything now 
depends upon the good temper and reasonableness 
of the different factions in Ireland. If each of 
them insists on having its own way, the convention 
will be fruitless. But if they come together ready 
to make concessions, and to plan for the common 
good, a new Ireland will arise out of the war, and 
century-old quarrels will become ancient history. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


The principle of self-government for Ireland is 
recognized in the Home Rule bill, which, after 
long controversy, was enacted before the outbreak 
of the great European war. There were limita- 
tions and concessions in the interest of Protes- 
tant Ulster, but, if it had not been for the war, 
the plan would have been given a fair trial. Its 
postponement by reason of the war was a bitter 
disappointment to the Irish, and put a severe 
strain upon Irish loyalty, all the more because it 
was determined on without even consulting Mr. 
Redmond and the other Irish leaders. Mr. Red- 
mond has now accepted Premier Lloyd George’s 
plan cordially in the hope, as he expresses it, that 
the convention will be animated by a true spirit 
of conciliation among Irishmen and that its result 
will be a blessed one for Ireland and the Empire. 
If all the factions enter the convention in that 
spirit, the problem will be solved. 


THE NEW RUSSIA. 

New Russia has secured for itself a cabinet of 
strong and competent men, who, under ordinary 
conditions, would command full confidence. But 
the conditions are not ordinary, and no one can 
predict, from day to day, what may happen next. 
An illustration of the uncertainty prevailing is 
found in the fact that the newly-appointed am- 
bassador to Great Britain was met at the railway 
station, on the point of departure, by a messen- 
ger from the foreign office, who commanded him 
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PLACE-NAMES, LANDMARKS OF HIS. 
TORY IN THE WEST-EUROPEAN 
WAR ZONE-— (IIL) 


BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M. 


Grammont, west of Brussels, Belgium, was 
formerly Gerardimont, Gerard’s mount. Havre, 
France, seat of the Belgian government, is the 
French “le havre,” the haven. The Hague, 
Dutch, Den Haag, or more fully, ’s Graven Hage, 
the Count’s hedge or enclosure, being originally 
the hunting-lodge of the Counts of Holland. 
Hazebrouck, French for the Flemish Hasebroek, 
the hare’s swamp, a town in Department du 
Nord, near the Belgian frontier. Heligoland, 
Frisian, holy land. Hohenzollern, name of the 
reigning family of Prussia, originating with the 
Counts of Zolre. Count Frederick of Zolre was 
invested with the Burggraviate of Nuremberg at 
the close of the twelfth century. His ancestors 
were petty princes of Swabia, having a castle on 
Zollern heights (Hohen), near Hechingen in the 
Swabian Alps, built by Thassilo, about 800 A. D. 
Frederick’s sons, Frederick and Conrad, founded 
in 1227 the Swabian and the Franconian lines; 
the former line abdicated in favor of the younger 
or Franconian line in 1848; their possessions be- 
ing H.-Hechingen and H. Sigmaringen. Fred- 
erick VI. of the younger line received the Mar- 
graviate of Brandenburg in 1415, with the dignity 
of Elector, which he assumed under the title of 
Frederick I. His descendant, Frederick III, be- 
came in 1701 King Frederick I. of Prussia; thus 
founding the reigning dynasty of Germany. 

Holland, Dutch, hollow land, a name often ap- 
plied to the Netherlands, from its largest and 
most powerful province, now divided into North 
and South Holland. Italy, anciently Italia, from 
Greek Italos, either from a person’s name, mean- 
ing a young bullock, or from the animal; as being 
a land of cattle; originally only a district in south- 
ern Bruttium, now Calabria; and in the time of 
Julius Cesar extending no farther north than the 
Rubico (now Rubicon) on the Adriatic and the 
Macra, near, Luna on the Gulf of Genoa. With the 
exception of the Ligurians on this gulf, the people 
north of the foregoing boundary streams are not 
racially related to the original Italians; nor are 
the Etruscans, now Tuscans. Kirkwall, the port 
in the Orkneys, where the British government 
has required vessels to stop for inspection ; origi- 
nally the Norse Kirkjavagr, church bay. Liege, 
early Leodicum; from Old Flemish liud, folk. 
Lillie, French, earlier L’Isle, the island. Lim- 
burg town (and former duchy), Old Flemish 
Lindenburg, linden castle. Louvain, French for 
Flemish Leuwen, apparently from leeuw, a lion. 
Luxemburg, anciently Luzilinburg, little castle. 
Maestricht, near Liege, Flemish, crossing of the 
Maes (Meuse) river. Netherlands, Dutch, 
Nederlanden, lower lands. The _ inhabitants 
never call themselves or their language Dutch, 
but Nederlandsch or MHollandsch for the 
language. Duitsch with them, as “Dutch” in 
Old English, means German. Ostende, Flemish, 
the east end, Picardy, former province along the 
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eastern bank of the Somme, French, land of the 
Picards, said to mean, men of the peak. 


SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


[Asked of the teachers of Bozeman, Montana, by Su- 
perintendent R. J. Cunningham.] 

Do you keep in touch with the physical condi- 
tion of your room? 

What means of ventilation have you? 

Is the temperature comparatively constant? 
At what point? Is your thermometer accurate? 

Have you considered the importance of humid- 
ity in your room? How may this be regulated? 

Do you regularly make use of physical exer- 
cises or games to meet recreation needs of your 
children ? 

How do your examination grades compare 
with your class grades at the end of the 
semester ? 

What have you done for the pupil who is fail- 
ing to get his work? 

Do you attend the story hour at the library on 
the Saturday the pupils of your grade are enter- 
tained ? 

Are you acquainted with the books in the li- 
brary called “School Collection”? 

Do any of these books supplement your regu- 
lar work? 

Do you know what your children are reading? 

Are you doing anything to guide their read- 
ing? 

Do you know what errors your children are 
constantly making in oral and written English? 

Have you a definite plan for correcting these 
errors? 

Are your pupils courteous, well mannered and 
considerate of time, place and the rights of 
others ? 

What are you doing to help them in these 
qualities ? 

Are you doing anything to encourage thrift 
among your pupils? 

Would you like to join a general school plan 
for savings accounts? 


The late Hamilton W. Mabie was one of those 
genial men who can enjoy a joke on themselves. 
Illustrating this phase of Mr. Mabie’s character, 
a subscriber writes that when he was a student 
at the University of Minnesota Mr. Mabie made 
an address in which he told this story: He had 
visited a school in Philadelphia in which there 
was a daily fire drill. The teacher regularly asked 
the students: “Children, what would you do if 
fire were to break out in this building?” The 
children all repeated in chorus: “We would rise 
in our places, step into the aisle, and march 
quietly out of the building.” On the morning 
when Mr. Mabie visited the school, while he was 
sitting quietly on the platform, the teacher 
stepped before the pupils and said: “Children, 
what would you say if I were to tell you that Mr. 
Mabie is to speak to you this morning?” The 
children promptly replied in chorus: “We would 
rise in our places, step into the aisle, and march 


quietly out of the building.”—The Outlook. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MOBILIZATION OF 
SCHOOL BOYS 


The system is as follows :— 

The farmer is expected to fill out and sign a definite 
application blank for the amount of boy labor he will 
require. Where it is shown by these blanks that a city 
or town requires more than twenty-five boys, a camp 
may be established under the supervision of a master, 
and farmers will be provided each day from this camp, 
the same boy being sent daily, so that he may become 
familiar with the work on the farm. The boys may be 
boarded in these camps, for which the farmer will pay 
$4 per week. 

Where the requirements of a city or town do not 
call for twenty-five boys, the latter will be distributed 
direct to the farmers and will live on the farm. If the 
boys board at the farm, the farmer will supply the 
board. In towns where there is no camp, several col- 
lective towns will be under the supervision of a master. 

Boys will receive as wages $4 per week for the first 
two weeks and $1 per day thereafter. 

The supervisor will be the master of one of the con- 
trolling schools. He will be responsible for seeing that 
the boys are distributed to the farms. He is the one 
to whom all complaints should be made, and is to have 
a general supervision over the boys. While he will 
not in any way try to direct the work on the farm, he 
will be responsible for seeing that the stipulations in 
the contract agreement between the farmer and the boy 
are properly respected by both parties. 

The schools are meeting this situation by releasing 
the boys from May 1 to October 1, with full credit for 
the year’s school work, so that they may be available 
to the farmer throughout the entire season. They will 
be enlisted, and will sign an enlistment blank for this 
entire period. They will be furnished by the state with 
a badge, which will become their property if they com- 
plete the entire term of service and will be given an 
honorable discharge if their work has been satisfactory; 
such discharge to be signed by the Governor. 

The hours of labor will not exceed ten in any one day. 

Boys must not be used for hazardous labor, or for 
heavy work which might cause undue strain or injury 
to health. 

In the event that the boys become ill, the farmer 
will immediately notify the supervisor, who will at 
once take the boy in charge; if the illness is acute the 
farmer will call a doctor without delay. 

It is expected on his part that the farmer will use 
tolerance and patience in teaching the boys, realizing 
that this is an effort on part of the committee of 
public safety to supply him with labor at this critical 
time. 

President Lowell of Harvard has made the follow- 
ing statement to the public safety committee:— 

“The faculty has decided to admit on trial, in the 
case of high school seniors who take up military 
service.” 


WHAT FRACTION OF THE YEAR? 
BY C. W. BARDEEN 
In School Bulletin 

Handing down a judgment entitling Louis Glucksman 
to recover $7.84 from the New York board of educa- 
tion, the Madison Street Court has decided a test case 
affecting twenty thousand teachers in the state. The 
court holds that the deduction for absence from duty 
must be made on the basis of the teacher’s yearly stipend, 
each day counting as 1-365 of the annual salary. 

The case occurred in Public School No. 188, New York, 
where a teacher was assignor for Mr. Glucksman. In 
October, 1915, she was absent from school eleven days 


and in accordance with the board’s rule $4 was deducted 
from her salary for each day. The court held that the 
rule was inconsistent with the city charter and the com- 
mon law and that deductions should be made on the- 
basis of 1-365 of the yearly amount or $3.28 instead of 
1-25 of the monthly amount, which is about $4 per day.. 
We do not think it will hold as sound law. 


YANKEE DOODLE, 1917 


BY CHARLES CARROLL 


A foe to freedom seeks by might 
To drive us from the sea, sir, 
And shall we yield without a fight 
The birthright of the free, sir? 


Yankee doodle, draw your sword, 
Yankee doodle dandy, 
Yankee doodle, draw your sword, 
Yankee doodle dandy. 


By stealth he creeps beneath the wave 
To slaughter all who sail, sir, 

Shall we, whose fathers were so brave, 
To prove our courage fail, sir? 


He’s sunk our ships, he's held their crews, 
Defied us by his acts, sir. 

Shall we submit to such abuse, 
Or hold him to the facts, sir? 


We've sent him notes, we’ve warned him, too, 
That strict accounts are due, sir, 

He’s torn the notes and treaties, too— 
You bet we'll see it through, sir! 


We'll arm our ships, we'll man our fleet, 
We'll rally to the flag, sir; 

We'll crush the foe beneath our feet 
Who tramples on our flag, sir. 


For justice we shall take our stand, 
And when our cause is right, sir, 
We want the world to understand ; 
We're not too proud to fight, sir. 1 


SUPERVISED STUDY 
BY CARL H. NIELSEN 
Vallejo, California. 


I have assigned to each teacher one so-called 
Deficiency Period for each day. If a pupil has 
fallen behind in any one of his subjects he must 
during this Deficiency Period go to his teacher in 
this particular subject and get the necessary in- 
struction regarding the work in which he has 
fallen behind his class. The teacher has here an 
excellent opportunity for guiding and stimulating 
the pupil through individual aid. Besides the 
chance offered “to make up” lost lessons, -there is 
also, always, the opportunity of showing the pupil 
how to proceed with future lessons—not doing 
the work for him, but teaching him the best way 
in which to do it for himself. In other words, it 
is supervised study. 

The main plan of supervised study is as follows: 


Each teacher devotes one full period daily to 
teaching the pupils how to study. This period 


precedes our daily school work—from 8.15 to 
9 o'clock a. m. 
The first period in the morning is the supervised 
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study period. At 8.15 o’clock the pupils will go, 
say today, to their respective rooms for the 9 
o'clock recitation, and there get instruction as to 
the proper method to pursue in studying their 
lessons in these particular subjects for the next 
two weeks. Tomorrow at 8.15 a. m. (the regular 
supervised study period) the pupils having recita- 
tions during the second period in the morning 
(9.40) will be given instruction how to prepare the 
lessons in these subjects for the next two weeks. 
On the day following this, the pupils during the 
supervised study period will be told how to han- 
dle the work of the third period for the ensuing 
two weeks, and so on, until the cycle of the seven 
days and seven recitation periods is completed. 

This enables every teacher in our corps to show 
the young people in her class just how to study 
the lessons for the ensuing seven days and enables 
her to tell the pupils what to remember and what 
to forget. The latter is quite as important as the 
former. 

We think that our system of supervised study 
enables us to get a maximum amount of energy 
expended, 

We put our own particular system into use at 
the beginning of the present school year, August 
3, and we find that it is at least partially coming 
up to our expectations so far as efficiency is con- 
cerned. We have an enrollment of about three 
hundred. During the first month of our school 
year there were thirteen pupils on the roll of 
honor; during the second month there were thirty- 
six, and we feel confident that a similar progres- 
sive ratio will continue under our superviscd 
study period system. 

The supervised study period is, in the main, one 
of pleasure and inspiration to the pupil and to the 
teacher. A comradeship relation grows out of this 
very work in which the teacher seems to be the 
good friend who is trying to aid a young person 
in his work, rather than endeavoring to find, 
through recitations, vulnerable points in his en- 
cyclopedic epidermis. 

As a last word, I am perfectly willing to admit 
that in the matter of supervised study we are still 
struggling for light somewhat like Longfellow’s 
savage, “Groping in the darkness for the hand we 
see not.” It is with the confident hope, however, 
that some day we may feel the reassuring clasp of 
that hand as it shall lead us into the light of the 
New Psychology—Commonsense Teaching. 
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THE COLD AIR ROOM 


What does the cold air room do for the well 
child? It gives vitality. It increases mentality. 
It promotes happiness. It gives a big appetite 
for common food. It gives the child a zest for 
things of culture. He wishes to learn the things 
of school. Not with that mild desire which the 
ordinary pupil manifests when he knows the 
manifestation of it will please someone else, 
but with a fervor of spirit that would do your 
heart good and make a teacher think she had 
dropped into some sphere where children are 
what they ought to be instead of what she usually 
finds in schools.—W. E. Watt, Chicago. 


May 31, 1917 
AN IMMEDIATE NEED 


In the present crisis which the United States faces, 
with need for adequate and speedy preparation to meet 
the needs of the army, and of the whole population, the 
food shortage is of vital importance and the schools 
have a duty to perform which is pressing, and must be 
done by some one promptly. 

For ten years past, vegetable and fruit growing in 
cities and many small towns has been completely aban- 
doned on account of the unchecked stealing indulged in 
by children; many people believe with the sanction, if 
not by the direct orders of the parents. 

The police have failed to meet the trouble, and in 
too many instances the property owners, who have been 
deliberately robbed, and who complained, have been 
told that “boys will be boys,” and they must put up 
with it. 

This year food is a vital factor, and the schools if 

they are to be any help had better teach what the law 
of their community is on the subject, and impress upon 
the minds of the children under their care the differ- 
ence between “mine and thine.” 
’ Stealing is stealing, whether committed by a child or 
an adult, and as the law will presently deal roughly with 
such an offense under war conditions, the schools should 
do their duty this spring and teach honesty, which has 
been too long neglected, as a kindness to the individual 
child and a duty to the taxpayers. 

Children who are known or suspected of being garden 
thieves should be reported to the police, that they may 
be watched, and their parents dealt with by law. 

Providence, R. I. Miss N. M. Pairpoint. 


CHILDREN IN KINDERGARTENS 
The United States Bureau of Education issues a state- 
ment of facts as to the rank of states in the percentage 
of children enrolled in the kindergartens. It is prepared 
by Miss Bessie Locke. 
1 New Jersey, 28 per cent. 25 Delaware, 4 per cent. 


2 Wisconsin, 27 per cent. 26 Wyoming, 4 per cent. 
3 District of Columbia, 27 Maryland, 4 per cent. 
26 per cent. 28 Kentucky, 4 per cent. 
4 Connecticut, 24 per cent. 29 Vermont, 3 per cent. 
5 New York, 24 per cent. 30 Alabama, 3 per cent. 
6 Michigan, 24 per cent. 31 Kansas, 3 per cent. 
7 Rhode Island, 19 per cent32 New Mexico, 2 per cent. 
& Missouri, 16 per cent. 33 South Dakota, 2 per cent. 


9 California, 16 per cent. 34 Florida, 2 per cent. 

10 Colorado, 15 per cent. 35 Georgia, 2 per cent. 

11 Illinois, 14 per cent. 36 Virginia, 2 per cent. 
12 Massachusetts, 13 per cent37 Oklahoma, 2 per cent. 
13 Nebraska, 13 per cent. 38 Washington, 1 per cent. 


14 Utah, 12 per cent. 39 North Dakota, 1 per cent. 
15 Minnesota, 12 per cent. 40 Montana, 1 per cent. 

16 Indiana, 11 per cent. 41 Tennessee, 1 per cent. 

17 Ohio, 11 per cent. 42 South Carolina, | per cent. 
18 Iowa, 10 per cent. 43. Texas, 1 per cent. 

19 New Hampshire, 9 per cent.44 Mississippi, 1 per cent. 
20 Maine, 8 per cent. 45 North Carolina, 1 per cent. 
21 Pennsylvania, 7 per cent. 46 Arkansas, 1 per cent. 

22 Nevada, 6 per cent 47 Oregon, 1 per cent. 

23 Arizona, 5 per cent. 48 Idaho, 1 per cent. 


24 Louisiana, 5 per cent. 49 West Virginia, 1 per cent. 


Dear Mr. Winship: I thought it might be interesting to 
know that the Rapid City, South Dakota, Board of Edu- 
cation has recently adopted the ten general principles 
which the Department of Superintendence adopted at 
Kansas City, Missouri, as the general principles which 
shall guide it in its deliberations in the future. Since a 
committee was appointed to draw these principles to the 
attention of boards of education in general, I thought 
that this might be of some benefit. 

Yours truly, 


April 30, 1917. R. B. Irons. 
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BOOK TABLE 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By _ Charles 
Downer Hazen, Professor of History in Columbia 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Maps and 
illustrations. Cloth. 664 pp. 

This is the latest addition to the American Historical 
Series, of which Professor Charles H. Haskins of Har- 
vard University is the general editor. It is primarily a 
history of the growth of liberty in Europe. After pre- 
liminary chapters on the Old Régime in Europe and in 
France, the author goes into great detail in his treat- 
ment of the French Revolution, its results in France and 
elsewhere, the rise of Napoleon, his pre-eminence, his 
fall, the Restoration, the Revolution of 1848, the second 
French Republic, the empire of Napoleon III, the making 
of the kingdom of Italy, the unification of Germany, the 
Franco-Prussian War, the problems of Austria-Hungary, 
England since 1815, recent history of Italy and the minor 
countries of Europe, and a detailed treatment of the un- 
derlying causes of the great European War. Much at- 
tention has been paid to the spirit of nationalism, the 
economic and social factors which have influenced na- 
tional policy, the importance of the Balkan and Far East- 
ern questions in European politics, and the events of 
July, 1914. 

The book is an illuminating treatise upon an ahsorbing 
topic—the history of Europe from the great upheaval of 
1789 to the great upheaval of 1914. Throughout one sees 
the thread of the new forces which have changed and 
are still changing so radically the face of Europe. Ad- 
mirably written, with commendable detachment and a 
clear perspective, it cannot fail to give the reader an 
adequate and clear conception of this most important 
period of the world’s history. It is far more than a col- 
lege or high school textbook; it is a work of prime im- 
portance not merely for those who are students but for 
all who are.interested in the great movements of world 
history and specifically in the roots of the stupendous 
conflict in which we find ourselves plunged. 

The work is profusely illustrated, containing over 150 
cuts and plates, and there are also inserted twenty-six 
maps in color, many of them double-page, and in addi- 
tion three in black and white. Each chapter is followed 
by a number of bibliographical references, and an ex- 
tremely full index has been provided. The mechanical 
features of the book are beyond praise: Illustrations, 
typography and binding are of uniform excellence. Pro- 
fessor Hazen’s book should be in every library, public 
or private, in the country. 


MANUAL TRAINING—Play Problems, Construction 
Work Based on the Play Interest. By William S. 
Marten. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

This is a fascinating book for boys and girls in school 
and out and is invaluable for any teacher who plans to 
inspire pupils in rural or elementary schools to develop 
intelligence in or through initiative. It is focused for 
boys and girls. Mr. Marten has rare skill in putting 
himself in the child’s place. One of the tragedies, and 
they are many, is the attempt to plan work or play for 
children by a man or woman, parent or teacher, who has 
no genuine appreciation of the child’s point of view. Mr. 
Marten is one in a thousand in ability to do this to the 
child’s taste. Think of having boys make Morris chairs 
for girls’ dolls! Mr. Marten plans no end of fun in 
“Manual Training—Play Problems.” The jointed doll, 
big and little, the running grasshopper, animals with 
movable parts, box traps, Swiss dickey birds, climbing 
and jumping jacks, dancing jacks, and running wheels, 
are full of spirit and sport and afford limitless oppor- 
tunity for the inventive genius of children. 

It is in no sense all fun, for they make the paraphernalia 
for all sorts of indoor and outdoor games, and all sorts 
of tools for garden and other work for boys and girls. 
It is a remarkably interesting book for teachers, parents, 
and pupils. 


PIPPIN. By Laura E. Richards. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, $1.40, net. 
Whoever has read “Captain January,” “Elizabeth Fry,” 

or any of the stories from the pen of the distinguished 

daughter of Julia Ward Howe and Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
will not be disappointed in “Pippin,’ which has all the 
naturalness in the action of her characters. 


There is always a subtle philosophy, a study of the 
psychology of child life, always a cause and effect in cir- 
cumstances that appear to be chaotic. She untangles 
tangles deliciously. The reader is never in doubt about 
a satisfactory outcome from any of the snarls in which 
her hero finds himself, but is always curious to see how 
Mrs. Richards is to solve the puzzle she presents. This 
is by far the most tragic of the stories of Mrs. Richards. 
Those of us who knew her father’s glorious life, devoted 


to the most hopeless defectives, individually, as in the- 


case of Laura Bridgeman, for a class as in the case of 
the blind, and for a nation as in the case of the Greeks 
in their darkest hour, can appreciate the spirit which 
prompted the daughter to write this story. 

“Pippin” pictures the misfortunes of a boy stolen by 
gypsies, trained as an expert pickpocket, developed into 
a master in the art of burglary, serving the regulation 
term in prison, facing all the industrial and _ social 
obstacles of a released prisoner trying to make a place 
for himself in the society in which he was born, but from 
which he was kidnapped. 


DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH. Mit Sprech-und Sprach- 
uebungen. By Peter Scherer, Director of Modern 
Languages, Indianapolis Public Schools. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 140 pages. 
Mr. Scherer’s German reader contains eighteen prose 

selections dealing with mythology, hero sages, fables, 

fairy tales, and narrations, and ten poems from such 
authors as Goethe, Uhland, Storm, and Hoffmann von 

Fallersleben. The material is well graduated and is 

adapted for reading by pupils who have had one semes- 

ters work in German. The editor has provided a se- 
ries of questions on the text and numerous oral and 
written exercises which follow the selections upon which 
they are respectively based. The illustrations are pen 

and ink drawings of scenes occurring in the stories. A 

vocabulary is included. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Modern Instance.” By W. D. Howells. 
—“Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” With notes. By G 
Jensen. Price, 44c. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640- 


Price, 75c. 
>. E. 


1860.” By R. M. Tryon. Price, $2.00. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 
“His Family.” By E. Poole. Price, $1.50.—‘A School- 


master of the Great City.” By A. Patri. Price, $1.25.— 
“The Method and Practice of Exposition.” By T. E. 
Rankin. Price, $1.40.—‘‘Economic Development of Mod- 
ern Europe.” By F. A. Ogg. Price, $2.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Systematic Drill in Arithmetic’ (Book One). By A. 
Strasburger and J. Chankin.—“Horace Mann Readers.” 
Third Reader; price, 50c. Fourth Reader; price, 56c. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Vocational Mathematics for Girls.” By W. H. Dooley. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘“Mérimée’s Colomba.” Edited by W. W. Lamb.— 
“Spanish-American Life.” By E Cc. Morse. New 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“The Village Shield.” By Gaines and Read. Price, 
$1.50. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Mental Conflicts and Misconduct.” By William 
Healy. Price, $2.50.—‘The Psychology of Special Abili- 
ties and Disabilities.” By A. F. Bronner. Price, $1.75. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Healthy Living.” By C. E. A. Winslow. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“How We Learn.” By W. H. S. Jones.—‘English 
Grammar.” By T. G. Tucker and Wallace. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

“The Home and Its Management.” 


New York: 


By M. H. Kittredge. 


Price, $1.50. New York: The Century Company. 

“Our Flag and Its Message.” By J. A. Moss. Price, 
25ce. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Outlines of English and American Literature.” By 
Ww. J. Long. Price, $1.40.—“An Intermediate Spanish 
Reader.” By E. S. Harrison. Price, 72c. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

“Preliminary Mathematics.” By Professor F. 5B. 
ae Hanover, N.-H. Price, $1.20. Published by the 
author. 


Healthy, Strong, 
Beauti ul Eyes rears before it was 


as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by UVur Physicians and 
gaaramiced by them as a Reliable Kelief for Kyes that Need 
Jare. Try itin your Kyes afi@ in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write fOr Book ot the Hye Free. 


MURINE EVE REMEDY COMPARY, Chicago, tli. 
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EHDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school ee 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


TUNE. 


2: Conference on Classical Studies. 
University, Princeton, 


6-13: National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 

12-13: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents. 
Gastonia, N. C. F. P. Hall, Bel- 
mont, president. 

13-15: West Virginia State Education 
Association. 
sor L. B. Hill, Athens, president; 
Superintendent R. W. Thrush, Key- 
ser, secretary. 

21-23: Annual State High School 
Conference. University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. Dr. J. E. ~Butter- 
worth in charge. 

26-28: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion. Buffalo, N. Y. Rt. Rev. D. J. 
Dougherty, superintendent Paro- 
chial Schools, Buffalo. 

29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instruction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. J. 
A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


JULY. 


University Summer School. Athens, 
Ga. Superintendent H. W. Odum 
in charge. 

7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, "Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 

10-12: Annual State Rural School 
Conference. University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. J. O. Creager, state 
commissioner of education, in 
charge. 


AUGUST. 
7-9: Western District of County 
Superintendents. Blue Ridge, N. 
R. A. Sentell, Waynesville, 
president. 
24-31: Wisconsin State Supervising 
Teachers’ Association. Madison. 


SEPTEMBER. 


3-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 
Show. Spokane, Wash. 

3-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. 
Sanford, North Carolina. 
Webb, Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 
Svracuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s 
North Yakima, Wash. 

22: State of Washington County 
Superintendents’ Annual Conven- 
tion. Cheney, Wash. September 
24-25 at Pullman. 


Encampment. 


OCTOBER. 


11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 


Huntington. Profes- - 


12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident; Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 


18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. W. H. Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

19-20: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
secretary. 


31-November 2: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. Minneapolis. 
C. C. Baker, Albert Lea, president; 
E. D. Pennell, East High School, 
Minneapolis, secretary. 

24-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., 
secretary. 


29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 
31-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 

1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 

1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Sixty-third annual session, 
Des Moines. Eva M. Fleming, 
superintendent, Decorah, president; 
Superintendent O. E. Smith, In- 
dianola, secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers 
Association. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. Superintendent William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport, president; John 
H. Bosshart, Salem, secretary 


12-16: Newcastle County Teachers 
Institute, A. I. Dupont High 
School. Kent and Sussex Coun- 
ties, at Milford. State Institute 
for Colored Teachers at Milford. 
Charles A. Wagner, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Dover, 
Delaware, chairman committee on 
arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E, M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents Association, American Institute 
of Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Con- 
ference. Richmond. State Teach- 


ers’ Association, William C. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, J. 
H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division: 
Superintendents, Superintendent F. 
B. Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; 
Association of Trustees, M. C, 
McGhee, secretary. 


26-28; New York State Teachers 


Association. Syracuse. Herbert S. 

Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 
26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 

sociation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Baltimore City. Sydney 
S. Handy, president; Hugh W. 
Caldwell, Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State- 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, president; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel. Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams,  Raleigh,. 
secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


26-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen: 
Harris, State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, president; Hon. R. L. 
Turner, Inverness, secretary. 

27-29; Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syra- 
cuse. Charles W. Lewis, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., president. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The Maine legislature 
of 1917 left behind it a record of 
school legislation containing much of 
importance in its bearing upon the 
future of the school system. The 
most far-reaching change, and one 
which must take rank with the aboli- 
tion of the old district system in fa- 
vor of the town system of school 
management, was the act providing 
for the including of all schools under 
professional supervision. This bill re- 
ceived its final passage only two davs 
before the close of the session and, 
while it was never subjected to gen- 
eral debate from the time it was fa- 
vorably reported out of the commit- 
tee, yet its enactment seemed all the- 
more uncertain up to the last moment 
on account of that fact. As originally 
drafted the bill provided for the ap- 
proval by the state superintendent of 
schools of the dismissal of any super- 
intendent and also for a tenure of 
office of three years. Both of these 
Nrovisions were stricken from the bill 
however. 

An amendment to the school build- 
ing law makes necessary the approval 
by the state superintendent of schools 
and the state board of health of all 
plans for repairs to buildings in ex- 
cess of five hundred dollars. 

An increase in the amount of the 
appropriation for the inspection of 
secondary schools will make possible 
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ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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the extension of this work to include 
special attention to courses in agricul- 
ture and also teacher training courses 
in academies as well as other courses 
in such schools as it may seem par- 
ticularly desirable. 

The high school tuition law was 
amended so that the maximum lia- 
bility of towns not maintaining stand- 
ard high schools is increased to thir- 
ty-six dollars for each pupil attending 
a secondary school outside the town. 
The state aid in reimbursement is 
correspondingly increased. 

By another amendment towns main- 
taining high schools of Class B are 
liable for the tuition of pupils for the 
last two years of a standard course 
even though they may have taken 
the first two years of work in a school 
of equal grade outside the town. 

An increase in the appropriation 
and an amendment in the law relating 
to teachers’ associations will make 
possible the holding of a larger num- 
ber of smaller group meetings than 
has heretofore been authorized. 

Kindergartens will now be recog- 
nized as a part of the school course 
by an act making legal the attendance 
of children four years of age in such 
schools. Upon the petition of the 
parents of thirty children between 
four and six years of age a kinder- 
garten is to be maintained unless the 
town votes otherwise. 

A change that should be noted 
especially also is the act which does 
away with the term “truant officer” 
and substitutes the term “attendance 
officer” in its place. This is in line 
with the designation now commonly 
used in many other states and is in- 
tended to emphasize the supervising 
duties of such officers rather than the 
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Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 


functions. 
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Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, 
brain cannot properly perform their 
The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation. It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 
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nerves and 


Phosphate 


supplies the vital — 
in a form readily assimilated 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


police duties. No change is made in 
the actual powers and duties of these 
officers. 

In place of the ten minutes per 
week formerly set aside for the 
teaching of kindness to birds and ani- 
mals the law will now provide for 
one-half hour each week for this and 
other humane principles, but only in 
correlation with other studies. 

Appropriations for all school pur- 
poses were approved without serious 
question, the most notable increases 
being those for normal schools to the 
amount of $20,000, for industrial edu- 
cation $14,000, and for superintend- 
ents of unions $10,000 for 1917 and 
$27,000 for 1918. 

BRUNSWICK. President William 
Dewitt Hyde of Bowdoin College is 
suffering from a nervous breakdown, 
the result of overwork, and has been 
obliged to take a complete rest for 
the remainder of the term. His 
courses have been discontinued for 
the present semester. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Dartmouth will 
be in session as usual next year. The 
college year will open September 20, 
with the regular faculty offering the 
full schedule of courses. In_ all 
probability voluntary military train- 
ing will be continued at the college. 

Dartmouth will go on a daylight- 
saving plan Saturday night, when, 
after the college clock has struck 
nine, all clocks in the precinct will 
be moved ahead an hour. This will 
give the college an hour more of day- 
light each day. 


ANDOVER. Proctor Academy, 
which has been taking active steps in 


developing the idea of international 
correspondence between its own pupils 
and those of schools in the Argentine 
and other foreign countries, celebrated 
the national holiday of the Argentine 
Republic last Friday. 


VERMONT 

NORTHFIELD. Norwich Univer- 
sity will not have a commencement 
this year. The university hasn’t a 
single member of the senior class left. 
Every member has entered the Gov- 
ernment service either as a second 
lieutenant in the marine corps, the 
army, assistant paymaster in the navy, 
or as member of the officers’ training 
camps, excepting one, who failed to 
pass the physical examination, and he, 
determined not to be left out entirely, 
has secured employment as chemist 
with a large explosive manufacturing 
concern. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Massachusetts, rural and 
urban alike, has been put to the plow 
as never before; and for the benefit 
of the gardeners the State Board of 
Agriculture has. issued a statement 
relative to petty thieving, especially 
by juvenile offenders, saying :— 

“The Commonwealth has strict tres- 
pass laws making trespassing in gar- 
dens, orchards, etc., practically a mis- 
demeanor, attended by imprisonment 
and heavy fines, but in the past these 
laws have not been rigidly enough en- 
forced. Many people will not go to 
the trouble of seeing that trespassers 
are prosecuted, even where they do 
considerable damage. It is this in- 
difference on the part of property 
owners that has really resulted in the 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


contempt of the law on the part of the 
marauders. This year, however, with 
the need for products of the garden 
so great, it is not likely that- those 
who have worked hard and risked 
both labor and capital in a garden will 
be lenient with persons who have 
maliciously damaged their plants an 
stolen their vegetables. 

“In several towns active steps are 
now being taken to cope with the 
situation. In the City of Quincy, for 
example, the justice of the district 
court and the chief of police have 
together signed a notice which has 
been spread broadcast through the 
city notifying both young and old 
that the trespass laws will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted and that violators 
who are conyicted will be punished 
to the extent of the law. 

“In the town of Rockport the Im- 
provement Association has appointed 
a vigilance committee to look after 
the question and see that trespassers 
are brought before the courts and that 
their cases are pushed. 

“The State Board of Agriculture 
has introduced an amendment to the 
trespass laws which will allow the ar- 
rest without a warrant of anyone tres- 
passing on real estate on any day in 
the week, as is now allowed on Sun- 
day.” 

CAMBRIDGE. Under the direc- 
tion of the student government a 
wholesale criticism is being made of 
the courses in the Radcliffe curricu- 
lum. Every student is urged to write 
criticisms of the courses she has taken. 
These criticisms will be catalogued 
and will be accessible to both stu- 
dents and professors. 

SOMERVILLE. A junior police 
force has been started here and has 
already proved its effectiveness in 
lessening the minor trespassing of- 
fences by boys. One boy policeman 
discovered two boys slightly older 
who were annoying a young woman 
garden instructor in a_ public park. 
He saw them take a pocketbook she 
had left with her coat on a bench, 
shadowed the boys for a long dis- 
tance and finally secured the aid of a 
regular policeman, who arrested the 
boys. The next morning this junior 
policeman was complimented by 
Mayor Cliff and was promptly pro- 
moted to the rank of “inspector.” 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


Grade Teachers... $600 to $1,200 a year 
a eee 1,000 to 2,000 a year 


Domestic Science, Manual Training, Art, Music . 
High School, Superintendents in proportion, 


PREPARE 
In a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 


Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY 


Courses—Two, three, four or five years. 


Degrees—A. B. in Education for the four year 
course; A. M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 


All diplomas Life Certificates to 
teach in Colorado and Western States. 


Calendar—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term, 
Dec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 
mer Term, June 18. 


J. G. CRABBE, President. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF 


RHYTHMIC TRAINING 


Rhythm—the greatest new thing in edu- 
cation—gives Health of mind and body, 
Strength, Freedom and grace of movement 
and expression, Concentrative power; Re 
laxation, Mental Power, a better understand- 
ing of the Arts—especially music—and of 
Life. Highest endorsement. 

Summer session of five weeks. Certificate 
to teachers. Address 
¢cMMARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., Principal 

Lucia Gale-Barber School 
1814 Belmont Road, Washington, D.C. 


Catalog Free. 


LEOMINSTER. In the presence of 
300 people, including the mayor, fifty- 
two members of the Girls’ and Boys’ 
Pig Club each received a shoat, fur- 
nished through the instrumentality of 
the Worcester Farm Bureau. The 
children carried them home in all 


sorts of contrivances. Each girl and 
boy obtained a loan of $7.34 at a local 
bank, giving a note to that amount 
which will be canceled in December, 
when it is expected the pig will be 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


| HANOVER, N. H. 
The Summer 


July 9-August 18 Expenses Moderate 


No change because of the war. 


LOCATION: On the Connecticut 
River, in the foothills of the 
White Mountains, ‘‘the summer 
playground of America.” 


FACULTY: Forty, chosen from 
nine colleges; noted lecturers. 


COURSES: Sixty-five, in twenty- 
one departments; for Superin- 
dents, Principals, Senior and 
Junior High School Teachers, 
and Grade Teachers; unusual 
courses in Education, English, 
the Drama, French, Spanish, 
and Athletic Coaching. 


RECREATION: Mountain climb- 
ing, outing club with six cabins; 
sports; folk dancing. 


Session 


For detailed announcement, address 
James L. McConaveuy, 
Director. 


S TATE NORMAL 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


ready for the market. Prizes are of- 
fered for the best results in raising. 

SAUGUS. Instead of the regular 
class day exercises followed by com- 
mencement in the evening as was first 
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planned by the Saugus High School 
seniors, the graduation which will be 
held in the Town Hall on Friday 
evening, June 22, will be purely of a 
patriotic nature. According to the 
present plans each member of the 
class will represent some great Amer- 
ican and read some essay or poem 
which will further bring out the char- 
acter they are representing. Miss 
Marie Farnum has been chosen vale- 
dictorian. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BARRINGTON. The minimum 


grade teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased to $500, a uniform $50 in- 
crease. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MERIDEN. This city is exceed- 
ingly in earnest in developing service 
to the nation through school garden- 
ing for the country’s crisis. The 
schools are organized to the limit and 
are organizing the parents. The 
schools are helping aliens to natural- 
ize. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. Professor William 
R. Hart of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College will give three 
courses in the Syracuse University 
Graduate Summer School this year, 
on agricultural and farm law, on ex- 
tension service and on pievocational 
agriculture. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Editorial Association has 
endorsed the simplified spelling move- 
ment, and has adopted for use in offi- 
cial correspondence and publications 
the spellings, “tho, thru, thoro, pro- 
gram, catalog, pedagog,” this rule 
covering also compounds and deriva- 
tives. 

PENNSBURG. In the first annual 
contest of Pennsylvania Interscholas- 
tic Union held at Perkiomen School 
May 12, H. Rudolph Flangan of 
Dickinson Seminary won first prize. 
Edwin L. Kohler of Allentown Pre- 
paratory School won second prize. 
Each of the three schools, Perkiomen, 
Dickinson and Allentown Preparatory, 
had two representatives in the con- 
test. 

STATE COLLEGE. Marking the 
ninth anniversary of the administra- 
tion of Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks as 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
College, a patriotic rally was held in 
the Schwab Auditorium the second 
week of the month. More than 2,000 
students and faculty members at- 
tended. Since Dr. Sparks was made 
the college executive in 1908, the col- 
lege enrollment has increased from 
1,151 students to 3,728, and the teach- 
ing staff from 125 to 403. 

HARRISBURG. Governor Brum- 
baugh has re-appointed Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer as state superintendent of 
schools for four years. Dr. Schaeffer 
was first appointed state superintend- 
ent in 1893 and has therefore held the 
office for twenty-four years. He was 
born in Berks County and educated 
at Franklin and Marshall College and 
in German universities. When first 
appointed state superintendent Dr. 
Schaeffer was principal of the Key- 
stone State Normal School at Kutz- 
town, Pa. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. Educators of 
the country are urged by Secretary 
Lane to give prominence in 
Commencement exercises this year 
in public schools, universities and 
colleges to a discussion of the 
causes and purpose of the war. 

More than twoscore of subjects 
for Commencement Day essays or 
orations such as “Belgium's 
Wrong’s” “The Debt of the United 
States to France,’ “War Bread,” 
“How Can I Help in the War” and 
“America’s Duty to the World’s 
Democracies” are suggested by the 
secretary. 

The National Association of the 
State Universities at a_ special 
meeting has adopted _ resolutions 
declaring the readiness of the states 
“to put all their institutional re- 
sources, material and human,” at 
the disposal of the national govern- 
ment for the period of the war. : 

Two points upon which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor insists are 
these, according to Commissioner of 
Education P. P. Claxton’s latest re- 
port :— 

“The agitation for the reorganiza- 
tion of the public school system, in 


order to make it serve more efficiently 
the real needs of boys and girls and 
young people, must not be permitted 
to take the form of, or result in, a 
movement to diminish or abridge in 
any way existing opportunities for 
general education. The reorganiza- 
tion of the schools now in process of 
development, involving the introduc- 
tion of various kinds of courses de- 
signed to meet the needs of all types 
of children, is believed to be progress 
in the right direction in the main. 

“Whatever is attempted at public 
expense under the form of vocational 
education should be under public and 
not private control, and, further, that 
the control of all types of school sup- 
ported by public taxation should be 
centred in a single authority respon- 
sible directly to the will of the people; 
that is, the local board of public 
school trustees in a city or town, and 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion in a state.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. Superintendent C. C. 


Wright of Wilkes County has made a 
great record in a county in which 


there was little educational founda- 
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tion to build on. The best of it has 
been his success in instilling into pa- 
trons the spirit which makes them 
gladly vote big school taxes. — 
Superintendent Wright, in his latest 
trip to the school commencements, 
found some statistics that thrill. In 
bestowing the prizes and distinctions 
Mr. Wright found 1,000 children in 
the county who had not been tardy a 
morning and had not missed a day. 
He gave certificates to more than 200. 
It is certain that this record has not 
been equaled anywhere in the state. 
But the Caudle family produced the 
marvels of the county. In it are 
three children, one of whom has not 
missed a day nor turned up late a 
morning in nine years; another whose 
record is the same for seven years, 
and the third, the same for six years. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. State Super- 
intendent R. H. Wilson expects to 
see a great stride forward taken 
through the work of a committee ap- 
pointed last month to revise the com- 
mon school course of study. Co- 
operation between the county farm 
agent and the teacher will be stressed, 
it is expected, and the domestic sci- 
ence and agricultural work will prob- 
ably be organized on the club plan. 

The committee, which expects to 
have its work completed by July 15 
and ready for use with the opening 
of the fall term, comprises: George 
Wilson, professor of agriculture in 
the A. and M. College; U. J. Griffith, 
high school inspector; L. B. Ray, 
professor of rural education, Central 
State Normal; J. A. Whiteford, city 
superintendent and director of club 
work at A. and M. College; M. H. 
Shepard, superintendent Grady 
County, and E. A. Duke, inspector of 
consolidated schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of 
Wisconsin announces the use of the 
twelve N. E. A. simpler spellings in 
its news bulletin. 

BELOIT. A successor to Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Eaton, who resigned last 
winter after thirty years’ service as 
president of Beloit College, has just 
been chosen—President Melvin A. 
Brannon of the University of Idaho. 


IDAHO. 

MOSCOW. Dr. Melvin A. Bran- 
non, president of the University of 
Idaho, has been elected president of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
COLORADO. 
GREELEY. Professor J. H. Kraft 
of Ames, Iowa, has been added to the 


faculty of State Teachers College as 
head of the agricultural department. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 605. 


to wait; and the next day, a different 
ambassador was appointed. Berlin is 
coquetting with Petrograd; Austria 
is reported to be making flattering 
peace offers, including the restoration 
of Poland and the use of the Darda- 
nelles, and strong efforts are made to 
detach Russia from the Allies through 
the proclamation of different peace 
aims. Meanwhile, the Russian mili- 
fary activities are practically par- 
alyzed. 
THE VISITING EMBASSIES. 


That American newspapers—even 
without a censorship—can preserve a 
thorough reticence as to news which 
ought not to be prematurely pub- 
lished, is shown by the secrecy at- 
tending the movements of Marshal 
Joffre, Ex-Premier Viviani and the 
other members of the French mis- 
sion. The American public had but 
just gotten over feting Marshal 
Joffre, and had not even begun to 
wonder what city would have the 
pleasure of entertaining him next, 
when it was announced that the 
whole party had returned safely to 
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France. Probably Mr. Balfour will 
disappear and return with equal mys- 
tery. The latest war mission to ar- 
rive is that from Italy, headed by 
Prince Ferdinand of Savoy, and in- 
cluding Enrico Arlotta, minister of 
transportation, William Marconi, 
the distinguished inventor, and others. 
Italy’s special needs, in the meeting 
of which American aid will be spe- 
cially valuable, are in part financial, 
and in part relate to war material, 
coal, explosives and cotton. 


TOO OFTEN MISUNDERSTOOD. 


It is the misfortune of a rhetorician 
that he does not always realize the 
significance which the man in the 
street may attach to his finely-bal- 
anced utterances. President Wilson 
often suffers in this way. Senator 
Lewis of Illinois, the Democratic 
whip, in a speech in the Senate on 
May 23, deplored the fact that 
the President “is rather unfortunate 
when he speaks without his manu- 
script.” The immediate occasion for 
Mr. Lewis’s statement was the Presi- 
dent’s, recent Red Cross address, in 
which he was understood to say that 
“America has no grievance against 
Germany.” Circulars quoting this 
statement, and asking why we should 
be submitting to drastic food legis- 
lation, to conscription, and enormous 
bond issues if we have no grievance 
against Germany have been widely 
distributed throughout the Middle 
West. But it appears that what the 
President actually said, or at least 
meant to say, was that we have no 
“special” grievance against Germany, 
that is, no grievance other than those 
shared by the Allies—the grievance 
of humanity and democracy. Simi- 
larly, the President's often-quoted 
utterance at Philadelphia, that Amer- 
ica was “a nation too proud to fight,” 
was presumably only a neatly-turned 
sentence, for it is plain that he does 
not now think that she is too proud 
to fight, but is zealous to have her 
fight effectively and to the finish. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


The criticisms of the inefficiency of 
the British Admiralty, which have 
become more and more vehement of 
late, have borne fruit in the forma- 
tion of a naval staff, of which Ad- 
miral Sir John R. Jellicoe, first sea 
lord, is to be chief. The trouble 
with the Admiralty has been that a 
multitude of administrative details 
have distracted and embarrassed the 
naval operations. The new naval 
staff, with an experienced sea fichter 
at its head, will be relieved, so far as 
possible, of administrative work, and 
will be free to concentrate its atten- 
tion on the naval conduct of the war, 
especially the curtailing of the sub- 
marine menace. The shipping, build- 
ing and production departments of 
the Admiralty will be greatly 
strengthened by the infusion of new 
blood and the introduction of more 
efficient methods. In a word, there 
will be less red tape and more energy 
and unity of action. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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New Victor Records 


Victor lovers, especially those in- 
terested in children, will listen with 
pleasure to the first Victor records 
by Sally Hamlin, a talented child ar- 
tist of Brooklyn, N. Y. Sally, who 
is fourteen years old, is a student in 
a Brooklyn high school, and spends 
part of each day in mastering les- 
sons in Latin, French and other 
regular studies. The rest of her 
time is taken up with special stud- 
jes in literature, music, the dance, 
art and the drama. ‘The training of 
this child began in the kindergarten 
at the age of three and a half; it 
was augmented by careful home 
training in which the best stories of 
juvenile literature were read aloud 
to her. Before Jong Sally had 
memorized a large number of such 
classics as the Mother Goose stor- 
ies, the fairy tales of the brothers 
Grimm and Andersen, and the child 
poems of Field, Stevenson and Ri- 
ley. At the age of seven she began 
to study the piano, and soon showed 
considerable proficiency as a 
musician. Then followed numerous 
public appearances entertain- 
ments and concerts. It is worthy 
of mention that in spite of the time 
devoted to her artistic training and 
to her special appearances in public, 
Sally Hamlin) stands above the 
wwerage in her school work. This 
month we offer, as the first of a 


series of poems and_ stories, two 
favorite dialect poems by James 
Whitcomb Riley. The Hoosier 


poet’s keen insight into the heart 
§ child life has made his poems 
the delight of children of all ages; 
thev are doubly attractive when 
interpreted by a child artist. 


Educational Conference. 


At Millersville, Penn., on Saturday, 
May 19, an educational conference 
was held at the State Normal School 
here for the special benefit of the 
senior class, who attended in a body 
and were given the privilege of ask- 
ing questions quite freely. Those who 
participated in the conference were 
the county superintendents, assistant 
‘ounty superintendents city 
superintendents of the three counties 
-ontiguous to Millersville, viz. York, 
Lebanon and Lancaster. The chief 
subjects discussed were these: “Lead- 
ership in the Community,” “Growth 
of the Teacher in Service,” “Our 
National Preparedness,” “The Begin- 
ning Teacher,” “Vocational Work in 
the Elementary School.” 


> 


Information. 


Franklin Institute at Rochester, 
N. Y., will send free to all who re- 
quest it a book describing government 
examinations for positions as clerks 
and stenographers in the Government 
departments, giving salaries and other 
details about the positions and sug- 
gestions for preparing for the ex- 
aminations through Franklin Institute. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


FOR YOUR 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AFTER June first many principals and superintendents become anxious to fill at once any 
places yet vacant or which become suddenly vacant for September, fearing the best 
teachers have already been picked up. But this is not always the case. The Agency that recom 

mends its teachers only for fitting posi- August and September as earlier im 
tions can usually place them as readily in JUNE the season, and many of its candidates 
are willing to hold off until the fitting place comes. Superintendents who 


consult a recommendation agency for late vacancies are more liable to 
find just the right maternal than in any other way after June FIRST. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washingtcn Street, Syracuse, New York. 


The Albert Teachers’ AgENCY| ACHING AS BUSINESS” 


62 uth Wabash Avenue, Chi inois | ,: 

a 3 So Ww sh Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
estern Office: SpokKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any eddress 


Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


endFOREIGN Schools and Families 


zover » ery department o mstruction; recommend 5 
to parents. Call on or address : en 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teacher? and has fillea } un— 
dreds of high grade positnis (ip te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Eetab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empl«yers, 
none for registration. If you pneea a 


teacher forany desirable place or knec 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square. eo York. 4 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for ceyartn ent work im 


High, Preparatory and Norn.ai Schoolsand College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro: As tye 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $91 per month. For furi ber 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ti 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 


superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
ami WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
—- 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Color 
The Colorado Teachers Agency FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. = 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY,0F 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL‘ BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


By Frankuiin T. BAKER, Professor of English 
in Teachers College. and Supervisor of 
English in the Horace Mann School; and 
ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Columbia University. Authors of 
‘‘Everyday English.” 


Third Reader. Illustrated in color and 


Fourth Reader. Illustrated in color 

Fifth Reader. Illustrated in line...... .60 
Sixth Reader. Illustrated in line...... .60 
The Teaching of Reading. A manual 


The most attractive series of reading books 
ever published. The most practical series for 
the teaching of reading. The most progressive 
series on the market. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ATLANTA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


and Typewriters Wanted 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Greatly increased demands for stenographers and typewriters in the United States 
Government service at Washington, D. C., owing to the present emergency, require fre- 
quent examinations. Appointments in large numbers are to be made as soon as eligibles are 
available. It is the manifest duty of citizens with this special knowledge to use it at this 
time where it will be of most value to the Government. 


For the present, examinations for the Departmental Service, for both men and women, 
will be held every Tuesday, in 400 of the principal cities of the United States, and applica- 
tions may be filed with the Commission at Washington, D. C., at any time. 

The entrance salary ranges from $900 to $1,200 a year. Advancement of capable em- 
ployees is reasonably rapid. 

Applicants must have reached their eighteenth birthday on the date of the examination. 

The Government service offers a desirable field to bright and ambitious persons. 

For full infomation in regard to the scope and character of the examination and for 
application forms address the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the 
Secretary of the U. S. Civil-Service Board of Examiners at any of the following-named 
cities: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadeiphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Ma; New Orleans, La.; Seattle, Wash.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Honolulu, Hawaii; and San Juan, Porto Rico. 


JOHN A. -<McILHENNY 


President, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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